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HERE’S A HOLE 188,000,000 FEET DEEP! 


One hundred and eighty-eight million feet down!... 
that’s the total feet of hole your American Petroleum 
Industry drilled in 1952. It represents the 48,800 new 
wells they completed throughout the United States. 
So what? ...So it means a greater reserve of oil than 
ever before in U.S. history. It’s oil 


needed to meet the all-time peak de- 


dollars to produce these truly outstanding results! 

Cities Service drilled 375 miles of holes itself in 
1952, carrying on exploration activities during the 
year that extended over 26 states, and into Canada 
and Mexico, and produced 43,000,000 barrels of 


liquid petroleum. Cities Service is 


C ITI E S proud to play its part in this tremen- 
mand of the American consumer... 


estimated as high as 8,022,000 bar- 
rels a day in the last quarter of 1952! 


...and it cost the industry 4 billion 


dous effort to keep our standard of 
living the highest in the world ...to 
keep America vital and strong for 


its role as the leader for world peace. 


SERVICE 


An important part of the American Oil Scene 





Only STEEL 


A “Green Thumb”, they say, helps a lot in making a 
successful garden. But so do the right tools for the job. 
And to thousands of gardeners, the “‘right’’ tools are 
Boyco Tools . . . made by U.S. Steel. They’re handsome, 
sturdy, 100% functional, with distinctive, easy-to-grip 
handles. And the famous Boyco Poppy wheelbarrow is a 
streamlined, perfectly-balanced, light-as-a-feather beauty. 
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Steeeee-rike! Nothing protects like steel . . . 
whether it’s a steel catcher’s mask for young 
Sportsmen, or an all-steel automobile body to 
Protect motorists. In a thousand ways, steel 
brings greater safety to all of us. . . and the 
steels made by U. S. Steel have contributed 
Substantially in this respect. Only steel can 
do so many jobs so well. 


Which Costs The Most »».a pound of flour 


or a pound of steel? You may be surprised 
to learn that steel, on the average, costs less 
than half as much as flour per pound. Steel 
also costs considerably less than sugar, lum- 
ber, hamburger steak, fibers and yarns for 
clothing, newsprint. And it is cheaper, by 
far, than any other metal in the world: 


can do so many jobs so wel 


Radioactive Material is reduced to doses for 
individual patients in this Radio Isotope 
Unit of the Veteran’s Hospital, Seattle, 
Wash. Here, a prescribed dose is being meas- 
ured out, with distillation apparatus on the 
shelf above. Laboratory table-tops are sani- 
tary, easy-to-clean U-:S’S Stainless Steel, 
and are removable for discard when they be- 
come too “hot”? because of penetration of 
radioactive rays. 


For further information on any product shown 
in this advertisement write United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


U N | T E D S T AT E S S T E E L This trade-mark is your -~ quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - 
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UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - 
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. « Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 








Lets look atte / 


Tuere’s so MUCH to see when you “look at the record” 
of the Southland’s progress and growth! 
Look in one direction — and see new industries of all 


sizes and sorts, with new industrial construction hitting 
an all-time peak. 
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Look in another direction — and see a diversified, 
modern agriculture, with farm income quadrupled in 
the past decade. 


Look anywhere in the South today — and see people 
with unprecedented new buying power, with expanding 
consumer markets for products and services of all kinds. 


“Look Ahead —Look South” 


SOUTHERN i 


RAILWAY SYSTEM Presiden 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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>—— SIDE LINES 





be a circulation man.. 
He operates anony- 
mously, through di- 
rect-mail letters and 
shrewdly placed adver- 
tisements. And he lav- 


ishes as much ink, 
sweat and tears as any 
editor. 


For Forses, the 
curve is presently a sat- 
isfying one. Since 1944, 
readership has exceed- 
ed that of the No. 2, 
No. 3 and No. 4 finan- 
Cial magazines com- 
bined. And it is still 
climbing: a recent is- 
sue reached 130,000, 
8,000 over 1952’s first- 


tious.” 


“This job has been made easy in 


who need our service.” 
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half average, 25% above the 1951 
level. Clearly responsible for much 
of this is Vice-President and Busi- 
ness Manager Richard E. Kline. 
Circulation head since 1937, mild- 
mannered, wispy-thatched Kline is 
well-described by an admiring as- 
sistant: “He’s too damned conscien- 


Keeper of long hours, glutton for 
detail, Kline modestly backs off from 
credit for the growth of presienon 3 

e 


last few years, thanks to some red 
hot editorial material.” But an old 
maxim still holds: folks have to be 
sold even a good product before 
they'll clean off the counters. Kline 
does the selling to a carefully se- 
lected audience. “We don’t want just 
more circulation—our job is to get 
Forses into the hands of people 


Neither Dick Kline nor anyone 
else purposely created the class of 
Forses subscription list. A recent 
survey delineated the 130,000: 56% 
over 50 (84% over 40), 95% own 
securities (averaging 1,821 shares 
each in 11.6 corporations), 74% are 
top administrative and operating 
execs, 91% are in the over-$5,000 
bracket (national ratio: 16%). But 
since the species investor, to which 
the Forpes reader necessarily be- 
longs, has no “common denominat- 
or” for Kline to set sights on, he 
must seek its members out, convey 
to them the fact that we toil in their 
interest. (“They're not all on the 


FORBES’ Dick Kline 


WHATEVER PUBLICITY there is in 
the magazine business, editors and 
writers usually get. But behind the 
word jockeys, helping to sell them 
as well as their product, must always 


Wall Street brokerage houses rosters 
by a long shot!”) For the task, he 
is armed to his philosophical teeth 
with a conviction: “The obvious way 
—yes, the only way—to manage capi- 
tal properly under to- 
day’s confiscatory tax 
structure is by invest- 
ing in securities.” 

Native Manhattanite 
(Washington Heights) 
Kline formed that and 
other deep-rooted be- 
liefs in the process of 
following a career de- 
signed perfectly for his 
top slot. Graduating 
from the University of 
Pennsylvania's business 
management sweatshop 
25 years ago, he sta- 
tioned himself tempo- 
rarily behind a Saks 
Fifth Avenue counter. 
“I had some door-to- 
door customer experience working 
through Penn and I wanted the feel 
of retailing.” 

Thus broadened, Dick Kline 
joined a Gotham research outfit, 
familiarized himself professionally 
with the growing ad agency con- 
cept of the human race. Joining 
Hearst in 1930, he settled down to 
circulation business, left after “seven 
years of the old hard-school,” to 
sign up with Fores. 

To systematize circulation growth, 
Kline falls back on more philosopuy: 
“You don’t force a library to shelve 
your bestseller, but let a few persons 
ask for it and the librarian will 
knock your door down. Forsgs is a 
landmark in any Wall Street office 
—that’s our proof that investors are 
profiting by what we report.” Last 
year, 24,374 requests for reprints 
followed his terse “buckeye” ad on 
FoRBES summer mutual funds study 
(July 15, 1952, p. 23). 

City-bred Kline retreats from his 
ten-hour day to a White Plains 
ranch home, buries his hands and 
worries in Mother Earth until dusk. 
An amateur gardener, he shuns the 
bright lights and baby sitters (for 
two-year-vld Bobby) except twice a 
year (“on birthdays”), explains: 
“Cliff-dwelling is all right, but not 
for a family.” Current wonder for 
transplanted Kline is “how much 
goes into a simple green lawn.” 
Grass may not be magazine circula- 
tion, but he will probably have no 
trouble raising it. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Apprehension over the second half of 
1953 seems overdone. 


The current half-year has been satis- 
factory. 


The next six months shouldn’t bring 
any serious slump. 


Important: Taxes will sooner or later 
be cut. 


Both individuals and corporations will 
benefit. 


Today we have little or no investment 
inflation. 


Interest rates are unlikely to rise in- 
ordinately. 


Reckless spending, public and private, 
is tapering off. 


The broadest-gauge statesmanship calls 
for lowering U.S. import hurdles. 


Industrial plant expansion will continue 
this year, but fresh commitments will 
decrease. 


Looks as if Communism has cooled some- 
what. 


My guess: Russia is in no condition to 
risk launching World War III. 


Internally, she is probably a seething 
cauldron. 


What has befallen the Czechs should 
dumbfound other Soviet satellites. 


The whole people have been stripped 
naked financially by Communistic de- 
cree. 


That's one way to extirpate “capital”! 


New York City is a shining example of 
the ineptitude of political management. 


Praise be, Washington has reversed the 
onrush towards. public ownership! 


Prediction: Labor's next all-out drive 
will be for an “annual wage." 


Expect disturbing developments by 
and by. 


Eventually, it is likely to come. 


Some are now spelling it, not Taft, but 
Daft. 


One industrialist growing in stature: 
ex-workman Ben Fairless, now President 
of U. S. Steel. 


—B. C.F. 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





WuiLe most Britishers spiffed up for 
the coronation last month, some sport- 
of-kinged it at England’s Hurst Park. 
One 80-degree afternoon, horseflesh 
fanciers assembled after the Wimble- 
don Selling Plate (claiming race) to 
bid for the winning three-year-old geld- 
ing, Watastra. Before the auction could 
begin, Watastra heaved a sigh, keeled 
over in the auctioneer’s ring. Cautious 
trackmen backed off, left Watastra un- 
bought, despite a veterinarian’s calm 
diagnosis: “There is a very sensible 
horse. He was naturally tired after his 
exertions in the heat and he decided to 
lie down and rest.” 


Labor summer 


American businessmen could not 
afford to use Watastra’s horse sense as 
the Northern Hemisphere hove into hot 
summer. Labor unions are again heat- 
ing up for battle with corporate man- 
agements. Led by resourceful, red- 
headed Walter Reuther, CIO’s United 
Auto . Workers last month galloped 
home victors in the first heat of busi- 
ness 1953 dog days. 

Reuther got the ball rolling at Gen- 
eral Motors, challenging Harlow Curtice 
& Co. to rip open GM’s classic five-year 
plan. Big demand was to make perma- 
nent 19c of the BLS cost-of-living hike 
of 24c, leaving but a nickel for possible 
loss to workers on the next economic 
downswing. Curtice conceded readily, 
also dealt Reuther (1) 10c an hour 
boosts for 40,000 skilled workers, (2) 
a switch to the new BLS sliding scale 
index, (3) a “no thank you” on pension 
hike requests. UAW’s boss took his win- 
nings over to Ford next, amid general 
industry opinion that Curtice’s cards 
would play the Motor City’s hand. 

But Reuther spent 12 cozy Sunday 
hours in a hotel suite with Henry Ford 
II, did some old-fashioned, shirtsleeved 
horsetrading. The meeting was Ford’s 
first personal brush with union nego- 
tiators. Even with canny Ernie Breech 
at his side, Ford forgot on his first les- 
son the old Detroit maxim of following 
the lead of the first-signed. Henry did 
GM two better, added to the carbon- 
copied Curtice contract (1) top $137.50 
monthly pensions (vs. GM’s $125), 
(2) 20c hikes for 500 die sinkers and 
pattern makers (vs. GM’s flat 10c raise 
for all skilled), after open threats from 
the high-skilled tradesman that they'd 
soon hit the bricks if not treated better. 

Reuther sashayed over to Chrysler, 
waved the Ford terms before VP Bob 
Condor for nine hours while the Keller- 
men glanced sidewise at already- 
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botched production schedules (see be- 
low). Reuther finally walked out with 
equal concessions. (Announced Chry- 
sler: “It'll cost us $7 million.”) An- 
nounced Reuther: “We are confident 
the balance of the industry will meet 
its obligations.” But first, he would 
check back with GM, call for some 
mark-toeing. Rebutted GM meekly: 
“The company settled with UAW last 
Friday.” Nevertheless, six days after 
the “settlement,” GM _ re-settled, i.e., 
granted the Ford boosts outright. 
Reuther lit out for the independents 
where “bargaining sessions” promised 
no revolts. 

Backdrop for Walter’s whipsaw win- 
nings was the hamstrung hodgepodge 
of key auto suppliers, disputing other 
UAW-fostered grievances and tying up 
important segments of the industry. 
Borg-Warner gear division — 4,800 
UAWorkers strong—sat out six weeks 
over incentive pay adjustments. De- 
pendent on Borg for transmissions, 
Nash cut output by 281 cars daily, 
dropped 4,450 employees; Kaiser pulled 
the switch for two weeks, idling 2,500; 
Studebaker lopped off half its produc- 
tion; Willys bogged down completely 
for 15 days. While body-stamper Budd 
laid off 4,000 to work out troubles with 
transferred crane operators, customer 
Chrysler (Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler 
divisions) sent home 44,200. Shutting 
Keller down for 2% days, UAW’s inter- 
national board claimed, was Budd's 
“small, irresponsible minority.” But 
next day the board hung up 3,000 
Plymouth workers, 4,200 Briggs as- 
semblers (who supply Plymouth), after 
12 Briggs paint sprayers complained 
about the ventilation in their spray 
booth. . 

Hardest hit was Ford with 17 plants 
and 81,600 men out because of a 
month-and-a-half walkout at its Can- 
ton, Ohio forge shop. With only Lin- 
coln-Mercury plants going in Wayne 
and Los Angeles, Ford felt the disad- 
vantages of its hard-won integration, 
cut May output by 25%. Ford division 
went totally dead in the month’s final 
week, Mercury dropped from 4,921 the 
week before to 698. 

But Walter Reuther held the spot- 
light, publicly scolded the industry for 
going after 60% of announced twelve- 
month output in the first six. 
practice, Red had said, is “economically 
unsound and morally wrong,” and auto- 
makers should level off to “avoid inevi- 
table layoffs” later this year. Boomed 
Curtice: “I do not share (your) pesst 
mistic view of and apparent lack of 
confidence in the economic future 
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Mu y 
Stramble!”’ 


Speed! ... . speed in the air . . . but speed on the ground, too. 
Only planes on the flight line are ready for the “‘scramble.” 
” And the hangar feeds the flight line. 


The Mitchell Hangar opens or closes completely in 3 minutes 
by moving its halves completely off the hangar floor. 


Four Fairbanks-Morse Electric Motors are the answer 
to this need for speed and reliability. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


) EAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES * PUMPS 
SCALES * RAIL CARS * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 
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1. WASHINGTON 
2. OREGON 

3. CALIFORNIA 
4. IDAHO 

5. NEVADA 

6. MONTANA 

7. WYOMING 

8. UTAH 

9. COLORADO 
10. NEBRASKA 
11. KANSAS 

12. IOWA 





4 Theyie All Ace High 


» Industrial Aveas 








The Union Pacific West covers an im- 
mense area. Therein can be found an 
abundance of raw materials from mines 
and forests . . . of agricultural products 
from farms, ranches and orchards. Huge 
dams provide adequate power at reason- 
able rates. For dependable, convenient 
rail transportation, there’s Union Pacific. 
And the West is a wonderful place in 
which to work and enjoy life. 


So it becomes a matter of deciding just 
which of 12 states can best meet your in- 
dividual requirements. We’d like to be 
of help to you by furnishing complete 
details. For confidential information, con- 
tact your nearest Union Pacific repre- 
sentative or write Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Room 274, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
















our country. . .. To the contrary, I am 
quite optimistic as I look ahead.” 

Curtice’s steel suppliers, however, 
clung to their convictions of a Detroit 
tapering-off this fall. They also frowned 
on automakers’ concessions to UAW, 
feared they would make it tougher for 
steel’s current negotiations with CIO’s 
United Steelworkers. Said Republic 
Prexy Charles M. White: the auto 
agreements “will tend to have some 
effect on the relationship between 
David McDonald (USW head) and 
Walter Reuther . . . Where we might 
have talked McDonald out of some- 
thing, he may now be a little harder to 
talk to.” Steelers argue that wage boosts 
will hike the grey metal’s price, start 
another inflation spiral. And they now 
fear they're stuck with a 5c to 10c 
hike. 

Unwilling to kowtow to Reuther’s re- 
visions was International Harvester’s 
John McCaffrey. He slashed 2c off the 
envelopes of 75,000 UAWorkers and 
Farm Equipment Workers this month, 
working under old BLS index agree- 
ments. Noting that automakers had 
switched clauses in the middle of their 
long-term contracts, McCaffrey huffed: 
“We disagree with the theory that a 
contract is subject to change whenever 
one of the parties wants further conces- 
sions.” When the old index goes out 
June 30, McC promised to meet with 
the unions, “discuss what may be done 
then.” 

Elsewhere on the labor front, 2,800 
UAWorkers quit Avco Manufacturing 
for two weeks, rejecting management's 
second wage offer. Two Jones & Laugh- 
lin coal mines went down when 3,300 
United Mine Workers climbed out over 
layoffs of “several hundred” buddies. 

National Maritime Union (CIO) 
Boss Joe Curran told his 45,000 sea- 
men, in reply to operators’ rejections of 
NMU’s recent 100 demands: “Ship- 
owners haven't learned yet that they 
have to live with and bargain with a 
union. It’s customary for the owners 
to hand us a lot of junk like this and 
then run like hell on June 15 (contract 
expiration date).” Even the workers at 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool, who hold 
49% of the company’s stock under 4 
unique agreement, got into the act, re 
fused a 5c wage boost, asked politely 
for 20c. 

Missing from the verbal battles was 
old-fashioned summer violence—only 
General Electrics 7,000 Electrical 
Workers (CIO) and 4,000 white collar 
workers at Syracuse raised a rumpus 
over grievances, When GE called the 
clerks back to work, 1,500 pushed 
through picket lines, with 13 workers, 
six sheriff's deputies injured, 11 workers 
and a company official (who drove his 
car through a mob) arrested. 
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SYMBOL OF A 


VITAL ARTERY OF 


LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE 


Z 
Al 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


The motor vehicle has expanded the lives of 
millions of families, adding literally billions 
of hours of happiness each year. 


Since the first Chrysler car was built in 
1924, highways have improved greatly — 
in durability, surfacing, safety design and 
number of highway miles. Turnpikes and 
expressways have been added, giving Ameri- 
cans today a highway and byway network 
never equaled by any other people. 


But, in many areas, the universal use of 
motor transportation has outrun our high- 
ways, streets and parking facilities. If motor 
vehicles are to contribute even more effec- 
tually to better living, arteries of travel must 
be freed of hazards and congestion. 


Your dollars and your interest. In 
many places, American highway builders, 
the most experienced in the world, are using 
your tax dollars to better your road and 
highway system. But at the present rate it 
would take years just to catch up on the 
backlog of projects awaiting attention. 


Your car or truck is subject to many taxes 
— among them, depending on the state in 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto & Chrysler cars and Dodge trucks 
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This helmeted figure, bronze 
with gold leaf, symbolizes modern 
traffic movement. It adorns 

the signal lights along 

New York City’s Fifth Avenue. 


which you live, are a general property tax, 
a state sales tax, a Federal excise tax, a state 
registration fee, a state gasoline tax, a Fed- 
eral gasoline tax and others. And direct and 
indirect taxes equal over 30% of the price 
of your car. 


Farsighted local and state administrative 
programs, which do not divert your highway 
tax dollars to other purposes, can provide 
the steady roadway maintenance and ex- 
pansion, and the increased traffic safety 
essential to the growing economic and social 
worth of your motor vehicle. 


It costs less to have good roads than 
to support poor ones. It is more pro- 
ductive to take advantage of the full 
usefulness of the motor vehicle than 
to let inadequate roads limit its use. 


But it takes the active interest of each 
one of us in stimulating and encouraging 
in our own localities a competent, vigorous 
approach to roadway improvement. 


This is vital if our nation is to have the 
arteries necessary for its very life, its liberty 
and the pursuit of its happiness. 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 
Oilite Metal Powder Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories 
Airtemp Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration 
Cycleweld Cement Products 














to buy fine property 
anywhere... pre-view through 


PREVIEWS. 


The National Real Estate Clearing House 
* 
Among current choice offerings 





At Northeast Harbor, Maine — Yachtsman’s 
waterfront estate offered at $22,500—a fraction of 
cost. 5 acres on the Atiantic and large comfortable 
residence. 9 master bedrooms, 7 baths; 6 smaller 
bedrooms. bath. Partially furnished. Ask for bro- 
chure F-50908.. 






ee | 





On Penobscot Bay, in Maine—Cool summer estate 
on an island with unusual and attractive residence 
of 21 rooms. 12 master bedrooms, 8 baths, 5 svts’. 
rooms, bath. En-tout-cas tennis. court, 140 acres, 
gardens, woodland. Offered at $45,000 furnished. 
Ask for brochure F-50849. 





In Menlo Park, Calif.— A perfectly appointed 
estate with swimming pool, play terrace and charm- 
ing 10-room home on 4 landscaped acres. Delightful 
interiors; 5 bedrooms, 4 baths. Glass-enclosed lanai, 
game room. Offered at $147,500. Ask for brochure 
F-70503. 


Ask your local broker — or us— for illus- 
trated brochures on these or other 
types of property. 

o 


BUYERS — save time! Let Previews give 
you complete information with pictures 
on homes, estates, farms, ranches, camps 
and business properties everywhere — in 
a wide price range. Write for free book- 
let, ““How to Buy Real Estate.” 


SELLERS — get results! Use Previews, 
the only nationwide marketing service 
for fine real estate. Write for free book- 
let, ““How to Sell Real Estate.”’ 


To buy or sell fine real estate anywhere, consult 


PREVIEWS inc. 


49 EAST 53rn STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
900 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BOSTON CHICAGO DENVER 
20 Kilby Street 231 S. LaSalle St. 723 Colorado Bldg. 


PALM BEACH PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
270 S. County Rd. 1518 Walnut St. 68 Post St. 


WALL STREET 





Last WEEK fine weather came to lower 
Broadway. Across from the Irving 
Trust building, Eastern Airlines host- 
esses were handing out bright yellow 
brochures describing vacation pack- 
ages. During the noon hour, there 
wasn't a topcoat in sight. And the 
market letters were melodizing about 
the “traditional summer rally.” 

But the great investing public, ap- 
parently, wasn’t having any. Hot and 
cold running peace scares brought the 
D-J industrials down for the first close 
under 270 since election eve’s 270.28, 
when Forses was asking whether the 
bull was “on his last legs.” The Eisen- 
hower emotion, which had _ roller- 
coasted the 30 key industrials to 290, 
seemed spent. And Eisenhower eco- 
nomies, i.¢., Humphrey’s hard money, 
were putting securities through a re- 
valuation wringer. No sales chart in 
the U. S. looked quite as consistently 
miserable as the bond average. With- 
out pausing to test any bottoms, it 
plummetted from 98 to 94 in a dozen 
pre-Decoration Day weeks. 


The merry, merry month of May © 


Still, the market letters were sound- 
ing very much like the merry month of 
May. Shell Oil brought in a new pro- 
ducer in the Williston Basin, and 
netted a 1% gain in May’s third week. 
Up with it (by 4%) went Northern 
Pacific and the rest of the Williston 
constellation. The rails gained volume 
and inched over 105 on the Dow. 
Even the textiles, described by duPont 
Homsey’s G. S. Colby as “at the bottom 
of the economic ferris wheel,” were 
said to “warrant . .. careful scrutiny 
of the most conservative investor” 
(Colby) and to have “reached their 
downside objectives” (Tabell of Wal- 
ston & Co.). 


—_——.. 


On May 18, Hentz’s Fortnightly 
Review concentrated on rail preferreds 
and the Walston letter mentioned CN 
(New York Central) for what seemed 
to be the nth time. The W. E. Hutton 
letter of that date carried some “in- 
creased dividend” talk about Southem 
Pacific, as well as Standard & Poor's 
increased earnings estimates for a 
bucketful of rails. Then; on May 19, 
the choo-choos showed white plumes, 
carried up to nearly 109. To the Dow 
theorists, this implied that the indus- 
trials would “break out of the trading 
shelf” and pierce 280. 


So rare a day in June 


It turned out just the other way. 
While one side of the globe was in a 
royal ferment about Queen Elizabeth’s 
coronation and the other in a royal 
stew over Korean truce talks, Wall 
Street’s “selective market” did a little 
selective selling. And lo, the rails led 
all the rest on the downside. On Coro- 
nation Eve, June 1, they closed just 
under 103, only 1.2 points above the 
April 23 low. Instead of wondering 
whether the industrials would confirm 
an advance, Dow theorists were won- 
dering whether rails would confirm in- 
dustrials’ penetration of April lows. 

Greasing the slide was a demoralized 
bond market. A prime support under 
stocks through the last four years has 
been the wide disparity between bond 
and stock yields. During that period 
every analyst has pointed out that at 
all previous market peaks, bond yields 
and stock yields were almost equal. But 
today, said analysts, a spread exists that 
looks more like a market bottom than 
a top. 

The rapid rise of bond yields since 
Eisenhower’s advent has put a slightly 
different complexion on the market. 
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Annual Stockholder Summary—Which companies gained new owners in the last 
fiscal year? Which saw stockholders desert them for greener equities? For the 
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First, the market could not rally in face 
of declining bonds. When bonds plum- 
meted on June 1, stocks gave way with 
them. The following day, the do-noth- 
ing Federal Reserve Board got word 
from Washington to do something. The 
something was reportedly $100 million 
to support bonds, with more to follow 
if necessary. 

As ForsBEs went to press, the heroic 
rails were still wobbling after their fall 
from grace. Southern Pacific was off to 
48% from its merry high of 47%; Cen- 
tral, the volume leader, off from 24 to 
92%, acted unlike its volatile old self 
and firmed up at 23-23%. Shell was 
back at 66-67 after its brief encounter 
with 70, and even the favored Nipper 
sold at 68% after scraping 76 a fort- 
night before. 

The writers of market letters were 
also down. Said Harris, Upham’s 
George Bass: “The market has very 
frankly declined to a level lower than 
had been predicted. . . .” C. C. Bailey 
of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
had a more involved way of putting it: 
“It seems that the doubts and uncer- 
tainties which have been clouding 
market psychology have now reached a 
point where they can only be resolved 
through an active phase of liquidation 
in the course of which somewhat lower 


levels . . . would be a logical expecta- 
tion.” 
The blue and the grey 


In the bright blue days following the 
June 1 break the Big List resisted 
further decline, although the grey word 
“recession” appeared most prominently 
in the early June market letters. The 
rails still hovered a point or so above 
the peril point (April 23rd’s 101.6), 
and the industrials continued to wobble 
at or under the 270 mark. Hope, which 
springs more eternally in Wall Street 
than anywhere else, ran true to form 
even after the one-day tumble. Broker- 
age houses issued “yield lists” and rum- 
maged for “underpriced” blue and red 
chips (mostly among steels, coppers 
and textiles). 

Amid the pessimistic palpitations and 
optimistic flutters, however, a couple of 
unnoticed graph lines stood out. The 
bond index broke below the crust of 
94, and the utilities—heralded early in 
the year as an excellent compromise be- 
tween growth and income—continued 
their steady decline. Since mid-March 
they have pursued a gentle but firm 
downcourse, almost unbroken by the 
temporary upjerks that have fed rail 
and industrial optimists. And for the 
list in general, the short interest posi- 
tion was heavier than at any time since 
April 15, 1952 (measured in round lots 
only). In the last reported month, only 
One group saw its short interest position 
lightened. You guessed it: the rails. 
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“M ° is for Money— 


And these days not always enough. Not when dollars don’t 
buy as much. Not with the high cost of food, rent, and taxes. 


Maybe that’s why more and more people are turning to 
stocks and bonds to increase their income—putting their extra 
money to work to earn a return of 5% or 6% in dividends. 


And that’s where we come in—because “M” also stands for 
Merrill Lynch. Because on the subject of investing, we'll give 
you all the help we can— 


Whether you ask for the answer to any general 
question about stocks and bonds... 


Would like us to tell you just what we think of 
some specific security ... 


Or want us to draw up a complete investment 
program suitable to your situation. 


There’s no charge for these services, either. Just ask. And 
if you’d like to learn a little more about the fundamentals, 
first, we'll be happy to mail a copy of our investors’ primer 


“What Everybody Ought To Know About This Stock and 
Bond Business.” Simply address— 


Water A. ScHoit, Department SD-37 
MERRILL LyNcH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 























This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ ISSUE May 26, 1953 


$162,098, 500 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
3.70% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1983 


(Convertible into Common Stock until June 1, 1963) 
Dated June 9, 1953 Due June 1, 1983 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered 
the right to subscribe at 100% for these Debentures in the ratio of $100 
epee amount of Debentures for each nine shares of Common Stock 

eld of record on May 26, 1953. Subscription Warrants will expire at 
3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on June 9, 1953. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed Debentures and, both during and following 
the subscription period, may offer Debentures as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 
The First Boston Corporation 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Hallgarten & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 




















“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





TAFT HITS ALLIES, HELPS KREMLIN 


Has Senator Robert A. Taft’s painful hip ailment affected 
his head? Otherwise, how could he have issued this de- 
plorable statement: “We might as well forget the United 
Nations as far as the Korean war is concerned”? Has the 
usually level-headed statesman suffered another virulent 
attack of isolationism? 

Inevitably, our Allies are fumingly indignant. Here’s 
how Senator John J. Sparkman, Alabama Democrat, in- 
terpreted Taft’s disturbing declaration: “Senator Taft, in 
effect, has told our Allies, England, France, India and 
others, that we don’t need you and we don’t want you.” 
The veteran Republican leader’s vituperation could not 
have come at a worse time: while Korean truce negotiations 
were still in progress and on the eve of the conference, 
planned by President Eisenhower, of the heads of the 
British, French, U. S. nations. 

Is it too much to hope that Senator Taft, on reflection, 
will recant? He could thereby undo at least part of the 
lamentable damage his ill-considered pronouncement has 
done. 


CON. EDISON: UNIQUE 


New York, the greatest city in the world, is the home of 
numbers of the greatest enterprises in the world. Con- 
spicuous among them, in certain respects, is its purely local 
utility, Consolidated Edison Company of New York. 
Although it does not em- 
ploy hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees 
(28,000), some its pro- 
duction statistics make your head swim: 

Last year it sold 12,091,214,392 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity, 63,581,391,300 cubic feet of gas, 14,972,277,000 
pounds of steam. 

It probably will astonish you to learn that, although it 
has no gigantic industrial customers such as abound in 
Detroit and Chicago, it sells more electricity to business 
than to homes. Another notable fact: New York is the 
biggest industrial city in the nation. 

This may take your breath away: Any one of the four 
largest of Consolidated Edison’s nine generating stations 
produces more electricity than all the famous hydro instal- 
lations this side of Niagara. One, the world’s greatest steam- 
electric plant, Hudson Avenue, is exceeded capacity-wise 
only by Grand Coulee—and the former was developed with- 
out one cent of taxpayer money. 

Indeed, instead of digging into our pockets for taxes, 
Consolidated Edison pays taxes to the tune of two million 
dollars every week. 

Consolidated Edison is one of America’s great fuel users, 
burns about 10,000,000 tons of coal or its equivalent in oil 
and natural gas each year. Coal is brought from scores of 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 











by B. C. FORBES 


pitheads in West Virginia and western Pennsylvania; oil 
often is transported from the Gulf Coast or as far as 
Venezuela; natural gas from Louisiana and Texas, through 
an 1,800-mile pipeline. 

Amazingly, the company does not have one foot of over- 
head wire in the whole of Manhattan. 

Consolidated Edison and its predecessors have an ex- 
tremely long record of treating well those who furnish it an 
ever-increasing amount of capital. Shop was first opened 
in 1825, when the New York Gas Light Company paid its 
first dividend, never missed a distribution from that year 
to 1884, when it entered a merger creating Consolidated 
Gas, Consolidated Edison’s immediate predecessor—and not 
once has a dividend been skipped since then. Any of our 
ancestors who had modestly invested in ten shares of the 
original company would today be lolling in wealth. 

Meanwhile, the company has treated its employees gen- 
erously; average pay of weekly employees has been in- 
creased from $48.30 ten years ago to over $80 now. 

Some 5,000 employees are at present paying off homes 
financed through their own savings and loan association. 
Workers and company pay more than $2,000,000 annually 
in group insurance premiums and likewise share the sup- 
port of a comprehensive medical program, including home 
care and hospitalization. 

More than three-quarters of those on the payroll get 
three-week vacations, marking 15 or more years’ service; 
an average of 100 employees each month reach the quarter- 
century mark. It has some 4,000 on its retired payroll. 

Such extraordinary safeguards have been instituted for 
the safety of workers that—believe it or not—hours lost 
through on-job accidents today number only a third of 
those mishaps suffered on off-job time. 

Perhaps most astonishing of all: Consolidated Edison 
is even in these inflationary times selling electricity at 1945 
price levels. 

Is not Consolidated Edison Company of New York con- 
vincing testimony to the superior efficiency of private enter- 
prise over public ownership? 


* 
If you shun effort ——! 
. 


“SILLY MUMMERY,” OR WELL WORTHWHILE? 


Some Socialistic members of the British Parliament con- 
temptuously dubbed the elaborate Coronation as “silly 
mummery.” Perhaps you have heard similar sneering 
criticisms in this country. Well, I have a totally different 
view. We in America should be the last to condemn the 
stately Coronation pageantry. No other land revels in more 
“celebrations” than we do. Processions are almost a weekly 
occurrence here in New York, are staged frequently in other 
cities. 

Britons have been subjected for years to such severe 
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“austerity” that they direly needed to indulge whole- 
heartedly in some joyous occasion. Not many untraveled 
Americans can even begin to fathom what the Royal Family 
mean to the British people. Even the humblest classes take 
incalculable pride in the occupants of Buckingham Palace, 
regard them as the most exalted personages in the whole 
world, and view with intense satisfaction the Coronation 
gathering in London of more crowned heads, more prime 
ministers and presidents and other nabobs than can be 
attracted by any other ceremony anywhere else in the 
world today. 

This constitutes some consolation to a people who for 
over a century occupied a prominent place among world 
powers but who, after suffering unfathomable agonies of 
two World Wars, now find themselves relegated to second- 
rate rank. 

Could a poll be taken of all the world’s civilized inhabi- 
tants, Britain's new Queen would doubtless be hailed as 
ranking first in popular esteem, admiration and respect. 

Life today under perpetual international tensions, cease- 
less waging of cold war, has become drab, disturbing, dis- 
tracting. Anything calculated to contribute a note of joy 
should be universally acclaimed as a welcome relief. 

God bless the Queen! 

* 


Intelligent criticism can help us more 
than fawning praise. 
* 


“BY THE SWEAT OF THY BROW” 

The Good Book decreed many centuries ago: “If any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” 

When I started writing for this issue before the end of 
May, I remarked that such-and-such could be done on 
Friday, May 29. “Oh, no,” my secretary replied; “Friday 
is a holiday.” 

“What holiday?” I asked, surprised. 

“Decoration Day falls on Saturday, but as we do not work 
on Saturdays, and this is a holiday, the office will be closed 
on Friday.” 

And that, sure enough, was the situation. 

Doubtless I am old-fashioned. Thoughout my boyhood 
in rural Scotland, more than half a century ago, we had 
a one-day annual holiday, when the local railway reduced 
fares. On Christmas Day and New Year’s Day toil was some- 
what relaxed. All through the rest of the year we worked 
every weekday, every week. 

I recall reading many years ago that, all through history, 
every prosperous nation which multiplied and multiplied its 
holidays, or holy days, became decadent, that the more 
humerous non-work days became the more certain became 
the decline and fall of a people. 

Now that we have become the most prosperous, the 
wealthiest, the most powerful nation in the world, I just 
can't help asking myself whether we are on the right track 
or the wrong track in ceaselessly increasing our number of 
holidays. I find, for example, that the World Almanac de- 
. votes two full pages to “Holidays.” Have you noticed that 

ere has been coming into vogue the practice of closing 
business establishments, for example, on Wednesday and re- 
maining closed until Monday if a nationwide holiday hap- 
Pens to fall on a Thursday? 

Many, many years ago I wrote: “Business was made for 
man; not man for business.” I then felt that the work-a-day 
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STOCK EXCHANGE’S PROBLEM 


The officers of The New York Stock Exchange are to be 
congratulated on their proposed extensive campaign to sell 
thousands more on the advantages of owning common stock. 
The difficulties in aiming and executing the project are 
multitudinous, but its necessity cannot be argued. Meager 
million-share days in our vastly expanded economy make 
aggressive action a must. 

The decision of where to aim the campaign raises basic 
questions. Numerous studies confirm the obvious fact that 
those in the top 5% income bracket (over $7,500 a year) 
offer the greatest concentrated potential, with 70% of them 
not holding common stock. But this totals just about a 
million and a half families. 

Stewart, Dougall’s survey offers the more exciting pros- 
pect of 21 million families with incomes above $4,000 in 
the country and $6,000 in the city. But a “mass” campaign 
aimed at the 21 million requires a very different angle from 
one aimed at the “non-stockholding” upper million and a 
half. 

‘ Plainly it is difficult to conceive that a family earning 
approximately $5,000 a year could have much left over for 
investment in stocks. The Federal Reserve Board figures 
indicate an average savings of approximately $600, most 
frequently in the form of homes, insurance and things other 
than stock investments. Still another statistic, however, in- 
dicates that 15% of the families in this group have average 
“stock holdings of $1,500. Obviously the possibilities of a 
tremendous increase in mere numbers of those holding 
common stock lies in this area. There is one additional 
advantage to a campaign aimed at this group: even if a 
large percentage will not become “commoners,” millions 
more will have been exposed to an education in basic 
economics in the function of stocks and the Stock Exchange. 

But if the campaign is to produce the greatest number 
of profitable new stockholders, then every survey confirms 
what seems apparent—that the most immediate return from 
the project lies with those families in the eight to ten- 
thousand-dollar-a-year category. If partial success is 
achieved, then substantial support for the broader cam- 
paign would be more readily forthcoming. 

Perhaps the Exchange should aim initially at the more 
modest objective of adding two or three hundred thousand 
families to the ranks of common stockholders from the 
million and a half families in the higher income category. 

—MALCOLM FORBES. 





world was too much with us, that the great majority of 
individuals and families were not free to enjoy enough 
respite, recreation, leisure. Somehow, my views have un- 
dergone change. 

I can understand why the Association of New York Stock 
Exchange Firms is polling its membership on whether they 
should eliminate five of the twelve holidays now observed. 

“Life isn’t all beer and skittles” is one of the Old Coun- 
try expressions which has stuck steadfastly in my mind for 
over 60 years. Some of our modern-day American labor 
leaders impress me as never having learned that profound 
truth, impress me as being obsessed by the notion that 
the old Biblical injunctions about brow sweat and labor 
have been completely abrogated. 

I wonder! 












LUBE JOB FOR TEXACO 


To continue its transition from growth drive to 
consolidation, new-chairman Leach is chief oiler 


WHEN TALL, ruddy-faced John Sayles 
Leach rose before Texas Company 
stockholders in April, he began a new 
era for the 5l-year-old company. 
Thomas Carlyle has called history the 
biographies of great men. Texas Com- 
pany’s development, too, can be traced 
through the changes in its chief admin- 
istrative officers. But unlike the world, 
wrenched this way and that by dom- 
inant. personalities, Texas Company has 
always dragged an anchor to wind- 
ward: a single-minded and forceful 
board of directors. 

In his soft Texas drawl, Leach, 
spoke of earnings, expansion, oil im- 
ports, tidelands, cartel charges and the 
multifarious other problems besetting a 
$1.7 billion corporation. This was the 
tried and proved text for the occasion. 
And latter-day Texacomen learn early 
to stick to the tried and proved. 

But the well-worn groove is not for 
J. Sayles Leach. Nine years the man- 
ager of TC’s Southern sales department, 
and a long-time TC salesman himself, 
Leach specializes in men. In contrast 
to his predecessor, tight-lipped William 
Starling Sullivant Rodgers, Leach is a 
chatty and easily-enthused person. His 
biggest job is to find other men who 
will enthuse (and produce) most for 
the company in its top echelons. 

The regime of Star Rodgers began in 
1940; and the men who held the reins 
under his leadership are well into their 
50s today. Leach himself is 61 and will 
face retirement to his Texas ranch in 
another half-dozen years. But like his 
predecessors in the chairman’s chair, 
Leach received his mantle with a pur- 
pose: to tide the company over its tran- 
sition period between the old, hell-for- 
leather exploration and the new, what- 
ever it may turn out to be. 


Buckskin Joe, Bet-a-Million John 

TC’s whole history is crisscrossed by 
this action-reaction pattern. In the past, 
it has often resembled the early days 
of General Motors, when Durant and 
the bankers vied for control. After each 
period of pell-mell expansion, the forces 
of consolidation moved into the driver's 
seat and digested the bitten-off but 
unchewed bites of business Durant 
had managed to corner. 

TC also thrashed through a period 
of early struggle. But ever since the 
board’s decisive victory over “Buckskin 
Joe” Cullinan, its authority has been 
absolute. And the rhythm of the com- 
pany’s development has since been a 
planned one. 


Cullinan was a product of the Penn- 
sylvania oil fields and the original 
Standard Oil. And although Standard 
Oil was anathema to Texas, Cullinan’s 
personal reputation brought him there 
to head the infant oil industry that had 
sprung up around Corsicana. 

But on January 10, 1901 when Cap- 
tain Anthony Francis Lucas brought in 
his famed gusher on the parched salt 
dome that has become known as 
Spindletop, Cullinan began mapping 
plans to move in on Texas’ first big oil 





CHAIRMAN LEACH: 


deep water. With this, he could buy 
crude for a pittance and sell it for a 
profit in the North. The only other 
company with the same idea was the 
original Gulf Oil; and of all the com- 
panies spudded by Spindletop, o 
these two managed to survive the hill’s 
first flood of oil. 

But Cullinan’s ideas were bigger 
than his pocketbook. As a consequence, 
he joined forces with German-bom 
Arnold Schlaet, a smooth behind-the- 
scenes operator who knew as much 
about money as Cullinan did about 
men. Schlaet had a lot of experience 
in getting and placing surplus funds, 
but Cullinan needed more money than 
even Schlaet could supply. Consequent- 
ly, other interests soon had a share of 
the budding enterprise. Notable among 





PRESIDENT LONG: 


the board of directors is an anchor to windward .. . 


play. Spewing some 800,000 barrels of 
oil in the nine days it ran wild, the 
well was no wilder than the orgy of 
land speculation it set off. With 200- 
odd oil companies formed to produce 
from the fabulous mound and land sell- 
ing at $50,000 an acre, Cullinan waited 
until crude had become a less valuable 
commodity than drinking water. Water 
sold for 10c a glass, oil for 3c a barrel. 
The field still bears the scars of early 
excesses, with derricks crowded base 
to base and the charred remains of the 
many early fires evident everywhere. 
But next to the old timber derricks and 
oil-soaked wooden tanks stands the 
modern equipment of Stanolind, now 
sole operator of the field. 

With Spindletop a porcupine’s back 
of derricks, Cullinan formed the Texas 
Fuel Company to build a pipe line to 
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them was John Warne “Bet-A-Million” 
Gates whose support kept Cullinan in 
the TC saddle as long as Gates lived. 

Cullinan was a scrapper, both on the 
production and marketing line. When 
a fire broke out on Spindletop, it was 
he who headed the makeshift fire 
brigade. When TC invaded the Phil- 
adelphia kerosene market, it was Cul- 
linan who broke Standard Oil's rigid 
hold. Since Standard made only weekly 
deliveries, Cullinan raised the ante to 
twice weekly. By the time both compa- 
nies reached daily deliveries, TC had 
its market. 


Oil and Sour 


A lost lawsuit and declining pre 
duction at Spindletop convinced t 
young company that it had to have its 
own production. The chips at Spindle 
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top were still too high, so in 1902 
Cullinan moved to near-by Sour Lake 
where oil traces had been found. Sour 
Lake, a health resort of sorts where 
Dr. Mud administered baths in the 
smelly oil-filmed lake, turned out to be 
an excellent spot on which to drill. In 
fact, it yielded another gusher. Culli- 
nan managed to keep his new oil un- 
der his ten-gallon hat until he had con- 
tracted to sell it for 60c a barrel. When 
the news got out, prices tumbled back 
to 10c once again. 

Sour. Lake gave TC a backbone of 
production. Today, 90,000,000 barrels 
later, the field still gives 5,500 barrels 
a day. In a sense, Sour Lake’s history 
is symbolic of that of Texas Company. 
Early in October, 1929, two wells sud- 
denly began producing water. Soon the 


— 





ARAMCO TANKER AT RAS TANURA: 
. .. and foreign production a full profit wind 


boys in the bull gang came down with 
the jitters. Ghost-like, the landscape 
seemed to be changing its appearance. 
Before their eyes, plants, shrubs and 
even trees disappeared. Frantically the 
roughnecks began moving rigs and any- 
thing else that was not nailed down. 
Within 72 hours, the “subsidance” was 
over, but 35 producing wells were irre- 
vocably lost. Two were left. One, whose 
casing had not been sheared off, 
Pumped salt water for two years. The 
other jumped production from 10 to 
250 barrels a day. Today the sole re- 
mains of the former rich producing area 
are bits of old storage tanks jutting out 
of the mud and oily water. 

Only days after the Sour Lake 1929 
collapse, a similar debacle on Wall 
Street was under way and the country’s 
€conomy soon followed suit. Texas 
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Company recorded the only losses in 
its history during 1931-38. The com- 
pany’s reserve was. sufficient to tide its 
dividend payments even over this bleak 
period. But a change of management 
oil was indicated. 

The board of directors had already 
made one big change, in 1918. Led by 
wary Arnold Schlaet, the board ousted 

inan who ran Texas Company like 
a personal party. A very disgruntled 
Cullinan left to form new and rela- 
tively successful competitor, American 
Republics. 

The 1988 shakeup involved mainly 
the ouster of Ralph C. Holmes. Holmes 
had become president in 1926 because 
of his genius at refining. With the rise 
of the automobile, the ’20s comprised 
the gasoline age. Naturally the com- 








panies that prospered most were those 
with the most motor fuel to sell. Stand- 
ard: of Indiana’s W. M. Burton had 
developed thermal cracking and any 
company that did not take a royalty 
license from Indiana was in danger of 
being run right out of the field. How- 
ever, Burton’s method was a batch 
process. So Texas Company set out to 
go Burton one better. The result was 
the Holmes-Manley method, the first 
practical continuous thermal cracking 
process. 

But by 1933 the board saw some- 
thing Holmes did not: the coming con- 
servation laws that would once again 
make production more profitable than 
refining. The prediction was a good 
one. “Today,” explains articulate presi- 
dent Augustus C. Long, “with the high 
cost of refinery equipment and its rapid 
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obsolescence rate, there is no margin on 
refining.” Crude, on the other hand, 
costs approximately $1 a barrel to dis- 
cover and produce. And against the 
inadequate $1.02 refinery margin that 
barely covers operating expenses, a mar- 
gin of approximately $1.65 remains on 
the average barrel of crude, 40c to 50c 
of which ends up in the profits column. 


Oil and salt 


To soup up company production, the 

board boosted Torkild “Cap” Rieber to 
company top dog. A salty-tongued ex- 
sailor, Rieber set sail from his native 
Norway at the age of 15. When his 
ship docked off Texas near Spindletop, 
Rieber abandoned ship to join Cul. 
linan’s crew. From a TC tanker captain, 
he soon advanced to fleet captain and 
then to top-kick in the overseas sales 
department. 
' With the world as his playground, 
Rieber swung some of the company’s 
biggest deals. He wedged the company 
into the Colombian Barco concession, 
then spanned the Andes with a mile- 
high pipeline. And even more impor- 
tant, he teamed up with Standard of 
California to form Caltex and Aramco, 
two of the most successful of the in- 
ternational companies. 


Oil and water 


By 1940, the TC board was champ- 
ing for another change. Rieber and 
company president Star Rodgers mixed 
like oil and water. And the directors 
thought it was nigh time to begin con- 
solidating Rieber’s spoils. Texas Com- 
pany had undergone, literally, a sea- 
change. 

And at sea—in Rieber’s preoccupa- 
tion with overseas deals—the Texas 
Company board found its excuse to 
drop Rieber from the payroll. Like 
Cullinan, Rieber went over to the op- 
position. He joined a Guggenheim com- 
pany, floundering Barber Asphalt Cor- 
poration, and built it up to the 
presently prosperous Barber Oil, a big 
holder of marine tankers. 


From a plunge, a sea-change 


Rieber’s plunges are now begin- 
ning to pay rich dividends. “Over the 
years,” figures President Long, who 
spent most of his TC years in the com- 
pany’s foreign service, “we haven't 
even received a 6% return on our for- 
eign investment. Foreign operations 
aren't as profitable as people think they 
are. You hear only of the successful 
ventures.” But like any investment in 
the oil industry, TC’s foreign under- 
takings required a huge initial outlay 
before anything began trickling back to 
the company coffers. By the end of 
1952, the company carried an aggre- 
gate foreign investment of $285.8 mil- 
lion on the books. Its replacement value 
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was several times that figure. If the in- 
vestment has not yet averaged a 6% re- 
turn, last year the company received 
$78.4 million in dividends and interest 
income (mostly foreign) and TC left 
another $59 million of earnings in for- 
eign subsidiaries and affiliates. Return 
for year 1952: 48%. 

The price of foreign chips has been 
questioned by more than one company. 
Witness Sun Oil's Joseph N. Pew Jr.: 
“We do not contemplate entering oil 
production abroad because it involves 
extraordinary risks with no assurance 
of extraordinary profits.” With its em- 
phatic plow-back policy, Sun increased 
per-share earnings 230.2% over the last 
ten years. Texas Company, with more 
liberal dividend ideas (Leach: “We 
try to pay out 50% of earnings and plow 
back the rest. We think it’s a healthy 
policy”) increased per-share take by 
330.5% when unconsolidated earnings 
are included in the total (see tables). 

In each case, earnings have closely 
paralleled production, Sun boosting its 
flow by 132.9% and TC spurting for- 
ward 220.9%. The parallel of earnings 
and production is a constant one. Dur- 
ing the same 10 years, internationally- 
operating Gulf, for example, jumped 
production 290.5%, earnings 296.8%. 
Meanwhile domesticated Indiana upped 
its flow only 75.6% and its per-share 
net by 135.2%. 

Wall Street, however, takes a jaun- 
diced view of foreign income. Ten 
years ago when Sun earned $1.82 per 
share and TC took $1.92, TC stock 





SUN OIL’S PEW: 
“no assurance ... abroad” 


averaged two points higher than Sun 
shares. Last year Sun reported $6.01, 
TC $6.59, and Texas had another $2.15 
of unconsolidated foreign net. But Sun 
now sells 37% over TC. 

Texas Company began marketing 
abroad as early as 1905 and by 1932 
the company was operating in 106 
countries. In an effort to bring produc- 
tion closer to TC’s foreign outlets, the 
company splurged $100 million, most 
of the money pouring into South 
American holes. However, TC’s real 
payoff came from two deals in 1936. 


One was its entry into Caltex as an 
equal partner of California Standard. 
This gave the company an entree into 
Bahrain. Standard of California began 
drilling on Bahrain in 1931 and brought 
in its first production in 1932. Texas 
Company, on the other hand, had no 
Near-East production, but owned an 
extensive distribution system East of 
Suez. Consequently, Caltex was formed 
with California’s Bahrain, TC’s market- 
ing setup and a boodle of TC cash. 
Today, in addition to Bahrain’s pro- 
duction and 190,000-barrel-a-day re- 
finery which load some 70 tankers a 


month, Caltex’s 80 subsidiaries spread. 


their tentacles over 67 countries. Since 
War II, the company has built or re- 
habilitated 11 refineries everywhere 
from France, Spain and Italy to Japan, 
Lebanon and Australia. Some of these, 
like the refinery in Southern France, 
were Texas Company property before 
the war. Others, as the San Martino 
refinery in northern Italy, are partly 
owned by nationals—a move to keep 
the natives on the company’s side. 

One measure of Caltex’s growth is 
the increase in this very refinery ca- 
pacity. From 1946 to 1952, world re- 
finery capacity ‘jumped 61.6% from 
7,300,000 barrels per day to lI, 
800,000. In the same period, Caltex 
upped its capacity 201%, from 93,000 
barrels a day to 280,000. 

Aramco is only Bahrain brought up 
to full size. Where Bahrain Petroleum 
Company operates on the small barren 
isles nestled in the Persian Gulf, 





OIL LINEUP 


Except for a few special situations like 
Warren Petroleum, Texas Gulf Produc- 
ing and Pacific Western Oil, oil shares 
have declined sharply from their early- 
1952 highs. High-grade stocks like 
Gulf are 15%-20% below their peaks 
while the market itself is only 6% below 
its January, 1953 top. 

Behind this sub-par market perform- 
ance are several factors. First, the 
growth in demand for oil has slowed 
considerably from its crises-induced 
post-War II rate. Where the annual 
increase has averaged 7.8% for five 
years, last year the increase -was less 
than half that figure. Second, govern- 
ment - encouraged reserve producing 
and refining capacity has pushed stocks 
of crude and products sharply above 
last year’s supply. As a consequence, 
refinery margins are at their lowest 
levels in several years. Third, crude 
and residual imports, cut sharply after 
the closing of Abadan, have resumed 
their upward trend. While this has 
been made much of by the coal indus- 


try and independent oil producers, it 
is a relatively minor factor in compari- 
son with the first two. And finally, 
another abnormally warm winter left 
heating-oil stocks precariously high. 
For the first time in many years, major 
producers are instituting cut-rate sum- 
mer prices in order to induce con- 
sumers to take an early winter supply. 

Since all the major integrated oil 
companies are concerned with ll 
phases of the oil business, their busi- 
ness has suffered accordingly. All of 
the companies suffered on 1952 domes- 


tic operations, but the greatest attrition 
was suffered by the purely domestic 
cperators like Indiana Standard and 
Shell. 

Their net was down 19.6% and 
6.3%, respectively. Shell suffered no 
more than it did because of a phe- 
nomenal 11% increase in production, 
and production traditionally has been 
the most profitable phase of oil opera- 
tions. Even last year, crude prices 
remained firm while refinery margins 
have dwindled to the vanishing point. 

The importance of production shows 


i. OIL LINEUP, 1943-1952 
(Integrated Majors) 


Book 

Value 

Growth 
ee eee 155.1% 
Standard Oil of Indiana... . 85.5 


Standard Oil of California.. 101.1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 124.7 


Texas Company .......... 97.9 
EES es 138.8 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 104.5 


— 


Current Net Income Pretax 

Assets to on Profit Dividend 

Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
2.6 16.9% 14.2% 48.1% 
2.7 9.5 18.1 80.7 
2.8 13.3 24.0 44.2 
3.1 18.9 18.1 41.2 
3.7 12.3 15.9 43.3 
2.2 13.4 15.1 $4.2 
2.9 9.4 12.1 $5.4 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for- 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


————— 
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Aramco spreads itself over 440,000 
square miles of Saudi Arabian wastes. 
As in the case of Bahrain, California 
Standard was Johnny-on-the-spot. But 
. in 1936, three years after Standard of 
California landed its concession, Cap 
Rieber decided; “Me too!” Despite the 
couple of billion in assets the two com- 
panies commanded by 1948, the con- 
cession threatened them with indiges- 
tion. To help the flow of greenbacks, 
the partners brought in Jersey Standard 
as an equal and spun off another 10% 
to Socony-Vacuum. 

From 1948 on, the company was in 
clover. In contrast to the daily 10,778- 
barrel-a-day trickle in 1939 when 
Aramco brought in its first commercial 
production, the crude flow jumped to 
825,000 b/d last year. In contrast, 
crude-rich Continental Oil and Phil- 
lips Petroleum combined produced less 
than Texas Company’s 30% interest. 

Aramco’s big boost came post-War 
II. Despite the pressing need for crude 
during the war, the company was able 
to up production to only 58,386 b/d 
by 1945. But with materials again 
available, the revived continental de- 
mand and the shutdown in _ Iran, 
Aramco and neighboring Kuwait 
jumped into world leadership as crude 
producers. 


Foreign payoff 


This growth is sharply apparent in 
TC earnings. In 1947, dividend and 
interest income, largely foreign, was 
71c per share. Equity in unconsolidated 
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earnings totaled 84c. Domestic earn- 
ings in that year were $3.24 per share 
or over twice the investment return. 
Five years later in 1952, domestic earn- 
ings were up slightly to $3.60 per 


ARAMCO DRILLING CREW: for Arab friends, handsprings 


share. But total investment income 
had quadrupled to $2.85 and the com- 
pany’s equity in undistributed earn- 
ings (including those of the company’s 
Canadian subsidiary McColl-Fronte- 





up clearly in the relative performances 
of these companies. With the poorest 
production-to-refinery-run ratios, Indi- 
ana Standard and Socony-Vacuum 
come out at the bottom of the list on 
their returns on book value, pretax 
profit margins and composite ratings. 
California Standard, with the highest 
production-to-refinery-run ratio, has by 
far the widest profit spread. 

Texaco’s moderation policy shows 


in its No. 1 current ratio, and next-to- 
last growth. The two, of course, are 
related. 

That investors have capitalized 
Standard of Indiana earnings at as 


high a level as they have is due to an 
important intangible market factor: 
foreign earnings. Wall Street has al- 


ways evaluated foreign earnings at a 


‘considerably lower rate than they have 


accorded the domestic take. Gulf, for 


II, OIL RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 
(Integrated Majors) 


Current 


Book Assets 


1 
Standard Oil of Indiana.. 7 
Standard Oil of California. 5 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 3 
Texas Company 6 
Gulf Oil 


ees 


Net In- 
Value toLia- comeon Profit 
Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales 


Market 
Price 
per $1 of 


Pretax Divi- 
dend 


Payout 


Composite 
Earnings Ranking 


$9.67 1 (tie 
9.06 7 
8.65 
8.22 
8.16 


8 
1 (tie) 
4 


7.65 5 
6.98 6 


_ Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as 
reported: or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 


to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 


example, just improved its net for the 
third consecutive year. This was due 
solely to the improved earnings of its 
50%-owned Kuwait subsidiary. But 
because Kuwait has assumed such a 
large role in the Gulf earnings picture, 
Gulf stock has declined severely. 

Yet, it was foreign earnings that kept 
Gulf’s profit margins within a shade of 
its 1951 spread. In contrast, Shell’s 
pretax margin slipped from 19.0% to 
12.6% and Indiana Standard’s from 
15.6% to 10.8%. 

For over a year oil stocks have 
absorbed concentrated selling. But for 
the first time in that period, these 
stocks now show an ability to rally 
with the market. In fact, since the 
April lows, they have shared leader- 
ship with rails and steels in almost 
every push. Industry news has not 
improved appreciably, but the stocks 
indicate a thoroughly sold-out position. 
And with their well-protected divi- 
dends, the shares can even sell on a 
yield basis. When an investment-grade 
security like Jersey yields 6%, investors 
are not prone to unload. 
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1952 
Texas Company ........... 704 
EME. sn tee bavcsadadenas 689 
Standard of Indiana ....... 245 
DT os bn 040045000 08 116 





WORLD CRUDE PRODUCTION—THOUSANDS OF BARRELS A DAY 


1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
662 485 446 424 356 
633 487 406 381 $15 
242 200 185 221 193 
112 95 88 108 91 


1946 1945 1944 19438 
388 285 23 219 
285 23 283 177 
im i” 6m le 


79 74 67 50 








AFTER FALLING BEHIND GULF IN 1950, worldwide 
production of Texas Company has recently drawn 
ahead. But the index numbers below show that Gulf 
is increasing production at a faster rate than Texas, 
whose operation it most closely resembles. Standard of 


Indiana, with assets of $1,964 million vs. $1,736 million 
for Texas and $1,627 million for Gulf, produces only 
35% as much crude as either. Except for a small Can- 
adian operation, Sun Oil confines its production activi- 
ties to the U. S., shows less than half Gulf's growth. 





1952 
Texas Company ....... 320.0 
8 ee $90.5 
Standard of Indiana 175.6 
MED. a Pcui'brdecseess 232.9 





INDEX 
1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
801.9 221.3 203.5 193.4 162.1 
358.8 275.8 229.9 215.8 178.5 
173.4 143.0 132.5 158.5 138.3 
224.9 190.9 177.4 207.6 182.5 


1946 1945 1944 1943 
154.1 130.0 119.7 100 
161.5 149.2 131.8 100 
126.7 126.9 122.7 100 
159.6 149.6 135.9 100 








nac) totaled $2.29 per share, up 
172.6% in five years. 

It was only the increase in dividends 
plus recently consolidated McColl- 
Frontenac that pushed announced 1952 
earnings 9c above the 1951 per-share 
total. In line with most domestic com- 
panies, TC’s U. S. earnings fell 6.3% 
from $3.84 to $3.60. And the slide 
continued into the first quarter of 1953, 
as domestic net slipped to $1.08 from 
$1.12. Investment income kept the 
total within a penny of last year’s 
$1.56. 

But Aramco’s gush of oil brought its 
problems. One of the biggest was trans- 
portation. To bypass the 7,000-mile 
tanker haul from Aramco’s big 200,000 
b/d refinery at Ras Tanura* through 
the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea, the 
Gulf of Aden, the Red Sea and the 
locks of the Suez Canal on into the 
Mediterranean, the masters of Aramco 
combined to form the Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Company. The result was 
1,100-mile-long Tapline (753.5 miles of 
main line, the rest a gathering system). 
Through this $200 million pipeline that 
snakes its way across the desert to 
Sidon, Lebanon, the company last year 
averaged 313,000 barrels of crude 
daily. 

Tapline, too, has pumped out trouble 
as well as crude. Last year when the 
Justice Department began - stirring 
around in foreign oil pools, one of the 
first questions it asked was why Aramco 
had not cut its prices after the line 
went into operation.. 

The answer was patent, even though 





*A couple of thousand years ago a fore- 
sighted Arab coined the name, meaning 
“Cape of the Fountain.” 


the companies carefully ducked it. It 
lay in Iran. American operators in the 
Middle East try to profit by Anglo- 
Iranian’s mistakes. Nevertheless, the 
cardinal rule is clear: trust in good re- 
lations, and keep your amortization 


To keep the Arabs from swiping 
their production right out from under 
their Christmas trees, Texaco’s foreign 
affiliates practically turn hand springs. 
Visiting Arabian representatives in this 
country are royally wined and dined 
during their company-paid-for junkets 
over the United States. And the com- 
panies are not below a little well-placed 
flattery. When, for example, Bahrain 
Petroleum published a colorful little 





IRAN’S MOSSADEGH: 
he makes money for Texaco 
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book in’ Arabic and English on the 
country in which it operates, the text 
painted every Shaikh from Abdullah 
bin Isa to Sir Sulman bin Hamad Al 
Khalifah as paragons of virtue, wisdom 
and beneficence. But the best butter- 
ing-up any Shaikh ever gets is his 50% 
cut in all profits from the oil operations 
in his country (in addition to initial 
payments for rights). 

The companies carefully eschew any 
political activities that might put them 
on the wrong side of the fence, as in 
the frequent Venezuelan upheavals. 
They polish relations with nationals by 
offering the best in facilities and work- 
ing conditions. “Nevertheless,” explains 
President Long, “we are not a philan- 
thropic company. If we go beyond the 
limits of good business, we are tread- 
ing on dangerous ground.” 


Complaints on the home front 


Relations with the U. S. government, 
however, can be just as ticklish as any 
foreign negotiation. For example, Texas 
Company and other international op- 
erators are now stubbornly defending 
their crude and residual imports into 
this country. At stake for TC is a 
healthy chunk of the 50,000 b/d of 
Venezuelan oil it imports to the East 
Coast. 

Independent domestic crude pr0o- 
ducers bitterly complain of the flood of 
foreign crude, although total imports 
equal less than 9% of the total supply. 
They bemoan the reduction in Texas 
allowables from 23 to 19 days, although 
increased imports account for only oné 
of these days. Coal producers, beset by 
lost markets (as locomotive use), 
clining exports and high labor costs, 
make imported residual oil their béte 
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.. noire; although over the last: five years 
residual imports could have replaced 
only 8.5% of the lost coal production. 

Over the last two decades, bigness 
has become de facto if not de jure 
criminal. The big company is now a 
sitting duck for anyone with a political 
shotgun. The irony for the oil industry 
is that any refiner must be big to sur- 
vive, since profits come not from refin- 
ing but from production. And it must 
provide refining facilities beyond its 
own capacity to produce crude, since 
it must buy the independents’ produc- 
tion or lay itself open to the charge 
of monopoly. 


The crude ratio 

Consequently, the big integrated ma- 
jors never reach the ideal 1-to-1 bal- 
ance between production and refining 
capacity. With domestic reserves sec- 
ond only to those of Jersey Standard, 
Texas Company’s domestic production- 
to-refinery-run ratio is substantially be- 
low that of only California Standard 
among the billion dollar majors, TC’s 
1952 ratio was 57.5%; its ten-year 
average, 62.9%. 

To match its 48-state marketing set- 
up (the only one in the industry), 
Texaco has spread its 14 refineries 
throughout the country. Biggest is the 
190,000 b/d giant at Port Arthur, 
Texas, not far from old Spindletop. 
Flanked by Gulf’s 230,000 b/d instal- 
lation, Atlantic Refining’s 61,000 b/d 
and Pure’s 67,000 b/d refineries as well 
as du Pont’s Sabine River and Kopper’s 
new chemical works, Texaco’s sprawl- 
ing plant helps make up one of the 
greatest industrial concentrations in 
Texas. 

Right next to 80-year-old red brick 
crude stills, pressed into service to keep 
up with concentrated demand, are the 











JET PROPULSION RESEARCH AT BEACON: 
to get a product head and shoulders above another, it’s pretty hard 


shiny aluminum-painted towers of the 
plant’s 60,000 b/d cat crackers. From 
the crude that streams in from all over 
Texas, out flows every petroleum prod- 
uct from heavy black asphalt and cool 
white slabs of wax to butane, propane 
and high octane aviation gasoline. The 
only sign of repose ever apparent in 
this round-the-clock operation is the 
bright red fire train sitting peacefully 
on its siding. Like old Buckskin Joe 
Cullinan, it’s a handy asset when the 
red fire chips are down. The train’s last 
major effort, however, was not for 
Texaco but for Pure. 

Besides the usual refinery products, 
Texaco also nudges its way into manu- 
facturing, petrochemicals and synthetic 
rubber. In its asphalt plant, for ex- 
ample, the company turns out its Tex- 


Lok and strip shingles as well as 90 
other roofing products. As at the re- 
finery, everything is electrically con- 
trolled from the time the felt (paper) 
starts its rollered trip into the first hot 
asphalt bath until the final pulverized 
mica bottom is applied and the roofing 
is dried and cut. 

The company even produces its 
drums and cans for 450 different oils 
and greases loaded by the Port Arthur 
works into 75 box cars each day. Ship- 
ments include everything from Caltex’s 
entire needs to all of Chrysler’s auto- 
matic transmission fluid. The can plant, 
a bedlam of turning wheels and rolling 
cans, spins out a daily supply of 650,- 
000 containers. 

To the government butadiene plant 
at near-by Port Neches goes that rub- 





Texas Company ........ 8.74 
Cate ao 3. 6.19 
Standard of Indiana 7.81 
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1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 


8.32 6.14 6.36 7.80 4.79 
6.05 4.66 4.47 6.68 5.20 
9.71 8.09 6.72 9.16 5.83 
6.34 5.06 3.49 5.99 3.34 








ADJUSTED EARNINGS PER SHARE | 










1946 1945 1944 1943 
4.45 3.04 2.63 _ 2.03 
3.10 2.40 2.24 1.56 
4.43 3.29 3.63 3.382 
2.03 2.17 1.83 1.82 








REPORTED EARNINGS of Gulf and Texas don’t in- 
clude all foreign profits. Adding them in gives adjusted 
per-share totals above. Heavy crude production 

quadrupled Texas and Gulf earnings in ten years while 





has 


Standard of Indiana—essentially a big refiner—has little 
more than doubled net. Sun, which has a higher pro- 
duction-to-refinery ratio than Indiana, shows a higher 
net increase over the ten-year span. 








fexas Company ........ 480.5 
Gal WB 5s dabaves cas, 896.8 
Standard of Indiana 235.2 














INDEX 


1949 


409.9 302.5 313.8 384.2 236.0 
387.8 298.7 286.5 428.2 333.3 
292.5 243.7 202.4 275.9 175.6 


191.8 


219.2 149.8 129.6 100 
198.7 153.8 143.6 100 
133.4 99.1 109.3 100 
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CULLINAN: GATES: 


bold strokes led to moderate reactions 


ber plant’s entire butane requirements. 
During War. II, this plant produced a 
quarter of all the rubber used by the 
Allies. Its annual 150,000 tons of buta- 
diene still constitute the largest single 
supply in the country. Here, too, TC 
helps stir the management pot, along 
with Atlantic Refining, Gulf, Pure and 
Magnolia. 

Neighboring Jefferson Chemical, 
jointly owned by Texaco and American 
Cyanamid, represents TC’s five-year-old 
gamble in petrochemicals, from anti- 
freeze to a perfume fixative. 

Research permeates every branch of 
. TC operations. In a hodge-podge of 
modern red brick buildings, 100-year- 
old mills and temporary structures at 
sleepy little Beacon, New York, infec- 
tiously-smiling Col. C. E. Cummings 
and his staff work on pure research as 
well as technical applications of new 
fuels and lubricants. To these ends, 
they use everything from a $35,000 
mass spectrometer to rows of cells for 
testing anti-knock. With these, the lab 
tries to keep the company abreast or 


ahead of competition. But Col. Cum- . 


mings ruefully admits: “It’s getting 
pretty hard to get a product head and 
shoulders above another.” 

To solve fuel problems of the future, 
the Montebello Laboratory works with 
Carthage Hydrocol to develop syn- 
thetic fuels. And in its green-glassed, 
low-slung beige brick laboratory out- 
side Houston,“ Texacomen attack pro- 
duction problems. Here, with model 
reservoirs and PVT (pressure volume 
temperature) units, researchers can 
predict the action of an individual well 
or an entire field. 

Ruddy-faced VP G. R. Bryant ex- 
plains the importance of this work: 
“It’s getting harder and harder to find 
new fields. Current reserve increases,” 
he adds, “are due more to new recov- 
ery methods and extensions of known 
fields than to new discoveries.” 

Despite its emphasis on research, 
TC management does not enthuse as 
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much about petrochemistry as most oil 
men. “Fundamentally, we're in the oil 
business,” emphasizes Long. “Jefferson 
operates at a profit,” he continues, “but 
generally chemical companies don’t net 
any more than oil companies.” 

To help meet the demands of its 
ever-thirsty refineries, TC produces 
crude in fields all over the country. The 
company’s 1,979,000,000 barrels of do- 
mestic reserves (72 barrels a share) 
are spread from California in the West 
to Texas and Louisiana in the South, 
and to the Williston Basin in the North. 
In Louisiana, where TC pioneered in- 
land water operations, the company is 
the largest operator. In the Williston 
Basin, TC’s 10 producing wells make 
it the most important producer after 
Amerada. In Texas, within 100 miles 
of Port Arthur alone, the company par- 
ticipates in some two dozen fields. 
Among these is prolific Chocolate 
Bayou, brought in and largely con- 
trolled by Phillips Petroleum, which 
estimates its gas reserves there in ex- 
cess of 2 trillion cubic feet. 

Chocolate Bayou illustrates the risks 
an oil operator undergoes even after 
he has brought in a field. Phillip’s first 
well there came in under such tremen- 
dous gas pressure that it blew out all 
the tubing and began producing 
through the casing. Here, the company 
could only cross its fingers and hope 
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TEXACO MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 


common stocks of Standard Oil (N. J.), - 


Standard Oil of California, and Gulf 
Oil. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Texas Company. 
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the casing would not also give. If the 


casing went, the gas would come spurt- 
ing out of every rice farmer’ water 
well within miles and the company 
would have enough law suits on its 
hands to sink any independent op- 
erator. 

If Phillips’ 17 trillion cubic foot nat- 
ural gas reserve places it at the top of 
the list, Texas Company's 10 trillion 
leave it on a par with Indiana Standard 
and behind only Phillips, Jersey Stand- 
ard (mostly through Humble) and 
Cities Service. So far, the company has 
committed less than 30% of its gas re- 
serves, including the recent contracts 
with Lion Oil and American Cyanamid 
to supply a total of 40,000,000 cubic 
feet a day for their new chemical plants 
outside New Orleans. Long adds; 
“We're in no hurry to bring the rest 
into use.” 

The caution that has marked Texa- 
co’s commitment of its natural gas is 
typical of all the company’s operations. 
Analyzes Long: “Texas Company has 
never tried to be either the leader or 
in the rear. We are always up against 
a leader somewhere, so we just try to 
be better than average.” He adds: “It 
is conservatism that has made stability 
possible.” 


LR middle ground... 


Conservatism in labor _ relations 
means giving employees enough to 
keep them, but still letting Shell or 
Jersey Standard lead the way. Shell 
instituted an employee savings plan 
nine years ago that permits a worker 
to save up to 10% of his salary and the 
company matches it dollar for dollar. 
Last year Texaco started its own plan. 
TC offers to match 50% of an em- 
ployee’s savings up to 5% of his salary. 
But if TC is well behind Shell, only 
this year are Sinclair and Tidewater 
joining the parade with plans like 
Texaco’s. 

Labor conservatism also means stick- 
ing to your point through strike and 
stress before giving a jot which the im- 
dustry has not already conceded. In 
1950, the TC contracts were the first 
to expire and the CIO was shooting for 
company-wide bargaining. After a fout- 
month strike that closed down the 
company’s refineries tighter than its big 
oil drums, the hungry workers gave 
way. But before the strike had ended, 
ministers threatened to resign theif 
posts over the violent hatreds that de 
veloped between workers and compally 
and workers and workers. 

Such labor policies also bring union 
leaders like smooth-spoken Ray Andrus, 
who heads the Texaco local of the C10 
in Port Arthur. At the last TC am 
nual meeting Andrus was all milk and 
honey: “The employees are not out 
to wreck the company. After all, they 
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are buying stock themselves.” Other 
stockholders (Andrus owns 5 shares) 
left with a feeling of warm comradship. 
But company officials smiled wryly. 
They had heard a different story 
around the conference table. One of 
them snapped: “What does he care for 
the company or for Port Arthur? When 
he stands out in the street in his 
B.V.D.s with his bag, he has all his 
worldly possessions with him.” 


..- PR likewise... 


Conservatism in public relations 
means greater liberalism than Gulf’s 
tight pinch on all but the most in- 
nocuous information. It is also a far 
cry from Phillips’ willingness to let the 
facts speak for themselves. Acutely 
aware of the importance of a kindly 
disposed public, the company tunes in 
on the opinions that count most with 
its Saturday afternoon Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts. A company officer 
also cast aspersions on a newspaper 
reporter's parentage last year when 
the writer headlined Rodgers’ glum 
predictions rather than the excellent 
1951 earnings. Like previous president 
Harry Thomas Klein, the present head 
of public relations is a lawyer. 

In its information exchanges with 
other companies, TC maintains the 
same tight rein. A company engineer 
explains: “Since you couldn’t keep drill- 
ing information secret even if you 
strung barbed wire around the well, 
we just exchange logs and other in- 
formation. But,” he sheepishly adds, 
“we often ask for information we 
wouldn’t give out ourselves.” If TC 
sometimes shortchanges other com- 
panies, Gulf does not even leave its 
records in its regional offices. 


. +» sales all over the place 

Conservatism in marketing takes the 
company into all 48 states. While the 
company is a leader in no single mar- 
ket, neither is it at the mercy of the 
sectional price wars that sporadically 
break out. This policy also removes 
the responsibility for price leadership. 
Pinched by higher production and la- 
bor costs, early this year Socony- 
Vacuum and most other Eastern mar- 
keters tried to up the price of gasoline. 
When Esso held fast, the others went 
back to the old prices. 

Texaco was one of the few com- 
panics shrewd enough to sense that the 
hew price would not stick. It had no 
Price increase to rescind. Oil prices 
have not had a general rise since 1947. 
All companies complain of it. “With 
a higher plateau of uncontrollable 
Prices,” explains Leach, “a price in- 
crease is bound to come sooner or 
later.” When some other company 
makes one stick, Texaco will follow it 
onto the bandwagon. 
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LAMPLIGHTER SPORN 
Back AROUND War I when high ‘school 
student Phil Sporn landed a lamplight- 
er’s job: with New York Edison Co., he 
saw a glowing future in utilities. Af- 
ter some 30 years in the business, the 
last five as president of $860.2 million 
American Gas and Electric Co., Sporn 
has not changed his mind. Last month 
he peered into the next decade, told 
owners “saturation in demand for elec- 
tric service is nowhere visible.” 

Like other bullish power men, Sporn 
is backing up his sentiments with big 
money.-End of AGE’s eight-year (1947- 
54) $680 million expansion program is 
almost in sight. To boost it a notch near- 
er completion. Vienna-born Sporn last 
week laid $25 million of common on the 
block. He has earmarked about $12 


million of this year’s $125 million new 
plant packet for a “new type” steam 
generating unit, plugged as the “most 
efficient” ever to be built. How effi- 
cient Sporn will not say, though “the 


order of 50% . . . certainly looms on 
the horizon.” Under ideal conditions, 
best “conventional” type runs around 
36%. 

Whatever awaits on Spom’s “new 
plateau of higher pressures and tem- 
peratures,” AGE’s operating profit is 
no bogey. Last year it peaked at 21.3%. 
Average for seven other big kilowatt- 
ers: 16.7%. 

Sporn spun this out despite the 
drag of heavy payrolls, which reg- 
ister 26.4% of gross vs. colleagues’ 20%. 
Compensation: lower fuel costs (18% 
vs. 20% of gross). Prime reason for this 


edge is AGE’s coal-studded service 
area.” Hydro power (about 5% of 
output) rates an assist. 

Other industrialists thrive in the 
“cheap” fuel area, too. This shows in 
Sporn’s gross. Big power users last year 
metered 41% of his operating revenue; 
for the U.S. electric industry overall, 
the figure was 30%. With expand- 
ing chemicals and steel clearing the 
way (they chew up almost half of in- 
dustrial load), AGE kilowatt hour sales 
since 1945 gained 85%—well below 


* Three chief subsidiaries (Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., Ohio Power Co., In- 
diana & Michigan Electric Co.) operate 
in parts of seven states (Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee), straddle a good 
chunk of U.S, “eastern coal province.” 





RIGHTS AND WARRANTS 


WALL STREETERS have a favorite story 
about a country client on his first visit 
to New York. When the somewhat 
hayseedy individual reached the famed 
canyon, he was conducted to the plush 
offices of a brokerage firm. From the 
windows, a panoramic view of the bay 
with its busy water traffic spread out 
before him. Expansively, the broker be- 
gan pointing out the yachts of Wall 
Street titans. After half a dozen had 
been identified, the not-so-naive cus- 
tomer asked: “But where are the cus- 
tomers’ yachts?” 

Ever since that loaded question, 
Streeters have tried to find the cus- 
tomers’ yachts. One suggested rowboat 
has been the warrant, first cousin to 
the right. But if that vehicle has some- 
times led to a luxury liner, it has as 
often shipped water and sunk. In short, 
warrants. represent far greater profit 
potential and much greater risks than 
rights. 

Rights (calls upon a company to sell 
a specified security at a predetermined 
price) are issued to stockholders by a 
corporation when the company wishes 
to raise more equity money. Most states 
require companies to issue rights when 
they sell new stock. Since the new 
stock is usually sold below prevailing 
market prices and often below book 
value, the individual’s proportionate in- 
terest in the corporation is thereby 
protected. 

One exception is Delaware, which 
permits a company’s charter to deter- 
mine stockholder privileges in any new 
issue. Under the Delaware law, for 
example, Columbia Gas is planning to 
sell 1,700,000 new shares directly to 
underwriters. 


When a company issues rights, one 
right attaches itself to every share ot 
stock then outstanding. The corpora- 
tion must also determine the signifi- 
cance of each right, or the amount 
of new stock it epables the stockholder 
to purchase from the company. Man- 
agement determines this by the amount 
of money it wishes to raise. Once the 
offering price is decided upon, manage- 
ment needs only divide that figure into 
the total amount to be raised and the 
number of shares so determined is then 
related to the total outstanding. 


A relatively small offering, like the 
recent Dow Chemical issue, required 
50 rights to buy one share of new 
stock. Indiana Standard, on the other 
hand, with $140 million to raise, sold 
one convertible debenture at $100 for 
only 11 rights. 


The sugar coating that makes rights 
attractive and valuable is the price of 
the offering—always under the prevail- 
ing market price. Therefore, if the 
stockholder does not wish to buy more 
stock, he can sell his rights to some- 
one else who does, 

To determine the value of his rights, 
the stockholder uses this formula: 

market price — sale price 
value = 





number of rights required + 1. 


Once the old stock has gone ex- 
rights, or the rights are no longer sold 
with the stock, the 1 is removed from 
the denominator. If, for example, the 
market price is 25 and the price of 
the new stock is 20 and new shares 
are sold 1 for 4, 25—20+5=1. Once 
the old stock is ex-rights, the price 
should drop to 24. Then 24—20+4=1. 


When the rights are to buy a se- 
curity other than a stock, outside fac- 
tors may affect the rights’ value, but 
basically this formula is always appli- 
cable. 

Carrier, for example, issued rights to 
buy convertible preferred 1 for 4. It 
was obvious from the 4.5% yield that a 
price of 53 was justified only by the 
conversion privilege. Since Carrier stock 
sold at 28 and the preferred could be 
converted into two shares of common, 
28—26.5+2+1=.50. 

Stockholders should not delude 
themselves into thinking that they have 
received something for nothing when 
a corporation issues rights. The cor- 
porate pie has merely been cut into 
more pieces. Take the “one for four 
at 20” example. The stockholder’s four 
shares at 25 are worth $100. If he 
sells his rights, he receives $4, but the 
stock has dropped to 24. Therefore his 
stockholdings are worth $96, which, 
plus the cash for the sale of the rights, 
leaves him exactly where he started. 
On the other hand, if he exercises the 
rights, he has four shares at 25 and 
one share at 20, or an average price of 
24. In other words, he could have 
taken the $4 received for rights, added 
the same $20, and ended with the 
same number of shares at the same 
cost. Only brokerage commissions are 
saved through the rights. 

Warrants, like rights, are a call upon 
the corporation to sell a specified quan- 
tity of stock at a stipulated price during 
a designated period of time. But unlike 
rights, they are not issued with 
immediate expectation of selling large 
quantities of stock. In the case of pet 
petual warrants, most of the stock 
probably not be sold at all because 
of the premium at which rights sell. 
If a warrant ever fell to a discount, 
arbitrage action would immediately 
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Florida Power and Light’s 153%, but 
a cut above the 76% national average. 
So is residential consumption (31.8% 


of gross). On balance it measures 
2,321 kilowatt-hours vs. 2,169 for all 
U.S. power pluggers. 

Part of Sporn’s bailiwick abuts TVA 
and Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion strongholds. Possibly because of 
this, AGE’s average annual charge per 
domestic kilowatt hour is slightly off- 
average (2.62c vs. 2.77c). Still, about 
42% of Sporn’s homebodies cook with 
electricity and almost 25% sport kilo- 
watt-fired hot water heaters. National 
averages: 19% and 14%, respectively. 

All this adds up to 7.7% net on book 
value over 1948-52 (vs. 6.7% for seven 
comparable utilities.) Decade payout 
(51%) is less attractive. AGE owners 


came in for some added sweetness last 
March when directors “recognized the 
need to give . . . an increased return 
on investment,” doled out a 2%% stock 
dividend. Another boon: recentlv 
upped quarterly (from 37%c to 4lc 
per share). Relatively grudging payout 
may spring partly from growth pangs. 
AGE has long been trying to depose 
Niagara Mohawk from its top spot as 
U.S. biggest (in output) kilowatter. 
And like ex-lamplighter Sporn, inves- 
tors who currently put up about 13 
times earnings for AGE at around 30, 
apparently see a payoff glow in the 
future. ) 


BLAKE’S BYPASS 


Pusuic Service Electric and Gas Co. 
heralds its New Jersey bailiwick as the 


“Crossroads of the East.” Last month 
President George Blake came to a fiscal 
crossroads, chose a fork calculated to 
save cash. His $654.8 million charge 
was due to lay a $50 million bond issue 
on the block this month, but Blake 
called all bets off because of the “cur- 
rent high cost of money.” 

Alternate route: a like amount in 
short-term loans that will help him 
make this year’s new plant goal of $90 
million. Hefty interest tolls paid by 
other power pluggers made Blake pull 
up short. Says PSEG Treasurer T. Wil- 
son Van Middlesworth: we think their 
bonds “cost them too much money.” 

Exhibit A is Detroit Edison. It re- 
cently trucked $40 million in 3%s to 
market, two months earlier might have 
got by with 34%. Had DE done so, in- 





drive it back up to a premium price. 

Today, most warrants are issued dur- 
ing reorganizations. When a corpora- 
tion has been unable to support its cap- 
italization, it institutes a reduced 
capital structure. As a sop, junior in- 
terests who no longer retain their pre- 
vious prerogatives are given a call on 
the future prosperity of the company 
through warrants. 

In the 1945 reorganization of Ward 
Baking, for example, both class A and 
B stock received options to buy % share 
of common on a graduated scale of 
$12.50 to $15 until April 1, 1956. 
Since the new Ward common immedi- 
ately jumped from 3% to 16%, and has 
at least reached the latter price in every 
subsequent year, the warrants have a 
real intrinsic value. 

Ward warrants, like most such calls, 
have a limited life. Therefore, as 1956 
approaches, more and more warrant 
holders will exercise their call. To avoid 
the potential dilution of this new stock, 
Ward itself has steadily bought its war- 
rants on the market. In 1951 alone, the 
company spent $440,435 for this pur- 
pose and has reduced the outstanding 
issue from 291,014 warrants to 62,884. 

Perpetual warrants, more popular 
with investors than limited-lived op- 
tions, are outstanding in the capitaliza- 
tions of such companies as Atlas and 
Tri-Continental. Here the investor need 
not gamble with time as well as with 
the company’s ultimate success. 

An’ when the company is success- 
ful, tlic warrant-holder’s success is spec- 
tacular. Atlas warrants, for example, 
sold as low as % in 1942. Today those 
same warrants are worth over 7. In 
other words, for $1,000 invested in 

€se options in 1942, an investor owns 
over 528,000 worth of warrants today. 

ig the same period, Atlas common 
has only risen from 6% to 30. 
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The reason for the more rapid move- 
ment of the warrant than the common 
is that the common as well as the com- 
pany’s entire capitalization supplies lev- 
erage for the warrants. Atlas warrants, 
for example, enable the holder to pur- 
chase Atlas stock at 25. Therefore the 
warrants have no real value unless Atlas 
common sells over 25. When Atlas was 
6%, the warrants were worth exactly 
what investors were willing to gamble 
on Atlas ever reaching 25—or X. 

But clearly, the warrant’s price was 
bound to increase as Atlas common ap- 
proached 25. And after that magic 
mark, the warrant should rise one point 
for every point rise of the common, as- 
suming the premium on the warrant re- 
mains the same. The premium problem, 
however, is not a static one, but rather 
depends on the tenor of the times. In 
the optimistic market of 1946, Atlas 
warrants reached 11 when the stock 
sold for its present price of 30. In 
other words, warrants sold at a pre- 
mium of 6 (since the mathematical 
value of the rights was 5 (830—25=5). 
In the more cautious investment mar- 
ket of today, Atlas warrants sell at a 
premium of only 2. 

Besides a medium for speculation, 
warrants can also serve as a defense 
against an unexpected market rise. 
Take the current market, for instance. 
If an investor feels the predominant 
market trend is now down, he might 
sell out all his stocks. But on after- 
thought there still remains one twinge 
of doubt. Perhaps the current selloff 
is only comparable to the 1926 dip, 
with a big rise still to come. In that 
case he might still leave 75% of his 
money in bonds, but take 25% and put 
it into Tri-Continental warrants. 

As a leveraged closed-end investment 
trust invested in high-grade common 
stocks, T-C common will probably 


move as fast as the market, and pos- 
sibly faster. With the common will rise 
the T-C warrants, convertible into 1.27 
shares of common at 17.76. If the mar- 
ket were to rise 50%, T-C common 
would hit at least 25; and the war- 
rants would rise from their present 
price of 4 to around 13, if the present 
modest premium is maintained. With 
this better than 200% rise on 25% of his 
investment, the owner would have 
fared as well as if he had received 50% 
on his entire capital. 

On the other hand, if the market de- 
clines as the investor expects, he will 
probably lose only a couple of points. 
In the light of past experience, the 
warrants will fall back only to the 
solid trading base established over the 
1946-1951 period. In short, the investor 
risks losing 12%% of his capital for the 
opportunity to participate fully in a 
50% rise. 

As the warrant allows the holder to 
participate in the future success of a 
company, it also gives the short seller 
an opportunity to profit by a corpora- 
tion’s failure to live up to hopes. ACF- 
Brill warrants, for example, have 
dropped from a high of 11% in 1946 to 
a present price of 1%. Since the war- 
rants expire at the end of next year 
and the conversion price is 15, violent 
changes in ACF-Brill fortunes would be 
necessary to keep the warrants out of 
the worthless class. 

But as the knell begins to ring for 
Brill and Jessop Steel warrants, new 
ones rise from their ashes to present in- 
vestors new opportunities. If the plan 
ever receives stockholder approval, the 
warrants contained in the proposed 
Katy reorganization promise to be fa- 
vorites. And at some point in their his- 
tory, they will undoubtedly resemble 
waterlogged rowboats, like T-C’s at 
1/32 and Atlas’ at %. 
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denture costs would be lighter by 
$150,000 a year or better than $5 mil- 
lion over their 35-year life. Smaller 
kilowatters have had to ante up even 
more. To move their fiscal wares, Ala- 
bama Power Co. and New Orleans 
Public Service had to offer investors 4% 
and 4%%, respectively. 

Still, over the long haul, they and 
DE could come out ahead. PSEG may 
have avoided getting “caught in the 
switches” (i.e. buying “dear” money 
only to have interest rates slump), 
may ultimately have to peddle a still 
higher coupon. Just what the money 
market will do, sighs Treasurer Van 
Middlesworth, “is anybody’s guess.” 


MINNIE IN THE MONEY 
Asxinc for higher dividends is an old 
stockholder prerogative, and denying 
them in the interests of financial health 
is an old management response. Both 
motions were duly performed at the 
May annual meeting of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway Company. But in 
this case the ritual seemed more than 
perfunctory. Rail analysts noted with 
some surprise that MSL common, 
which had languished at 17 and a frac- 
tion for the better part of three years, 
perked up to 20 on vigorous buying. 
The new quote represented a price- 
earnings ratio of 5.7 on the $39 million 
Minnie, almost exactly the same as that 
commanded by its lordly neighbor, 
$889 million Great Northern. 

There was logic and justice on the 
side of dividend-demanding stockhold- 
ers. Many had been paid off in common 
at a few cents on the dollar, when 
their bonds were wiped out with the 
old Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company in 1943. Now, their reorgan- 
ized line is one of the country’s eight 
100% dieselized carriers, one of the 
nation’s two debt-free Class I roads. 
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AS A BRIDGE LINE in a lightly- 
industrialized corn and wheat area, the 
Minnie’s traffic density is low—about 
33% below the national average as 
measured by GTM/FTH, a standard 
railroading statistic. 

For the last three years the Minnie’s 
operating ratio figures to 74%, vs. a 
national average of 76%. Yet only $3.35 
of an earned $10.88 has been paid out 
—a rather low 32%. 

But if stockholders could remem- 
ber the dark days of the Maimed & 
Still Limping, so could white-haired, 
wrestler-chested Lucian C. (“Lou”) 
Sprague, who was receiver for the old 
Minnie almost nine years before re- 
organization made him president. 
Sprague, who has not yet ridden in an 
airplane (“Nobody owes me enough 
money to make me in that much of a 
hurry”), dotes on his road with the 
single-minded absorption of a ten-year- 
old with a new Lionel train. At 68, he 
leaves no question in the mind of the 
beholder as to who runs the Minnie. 
And although he prefers to talk about 
improvements on his 1,397-mile road, 
its problems are white-flagged for rail 
analysts: 
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FREIGHT REVENUE PER TRAIN MILE 
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FREIGHT REVENUE on a ton-mile / 
basis is low. The Minnie carries p t 
of manufactured, animal and agricul- r 
tural products, which pay highest n 
freight charges, but rate structures in ti 
its territories are generally lower. a 


© The Minnie is essentially a bridge 
line from Minneapolis to Peoria. One- E 
third of its traffic is shunted between t 
the Flour City (Great Northern, North- ( 
ern Pacific terminus) and Peoria (con- t 
necting there mainly with New York 3 
Central). The Peoria Gateway is only : 
a lesser alternative to the heavier. . 
traveled Chicago route. And the Soo I 
Line (Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault b 
Ste. Marie) along with Chicago Great F 
Western supply vigorous competition “ 
for the Minnie’s “bridge business.” y 

® The Minnie’s northern line, from P 
Minneapolis to. Leola, South Dakota - 
(see map) is bypassed by both Great ; 
Northern and Northern Pacific for pur- d 
poses of bridge business. And the only 
freight of consequence originated on . 
the Leola line is wheat, which is one- : 
way traffic as well as seasonal. Of the 
Dakota trackage, burly, brush-cut John 
Devins, Sprague’s operating VP, com- 
ments: “If I owned the line, I wouldn't ‘ 
want it.” Barely supported by its 9,000- 


9,500 annual cars of Dakota wheat, the : 
line is “slow track,” i.e., maintained a Q 


inexpensively as possible. Wooden 
trestles rather than steel bridges span | 
its gullies; the Land o’ Lakes spring P 
thaw makes the right of way spongy 
in springtime, and the summer sul 
dries it out in time for the wheat traffic. 
Aside from wheat, there is a half-reason 
for keeping the Leola line in being: 
geologists advise that the Williston oil 
basin extends eastward to the Minnie 
terminus. Sprague may even arrange 
for some wildcatting along the right 
of way. 

© Once called the “Louie,” although 
it never got as far as St. Louis, 
M & St.L connects with the Wabash for 
River City traffic. A high-density 
four times as big as the Minnie, 
Wabash (Kansas City, Des Moines and 
St. Louis to Chicago, Detroit, Clevé 
land and Buffalo) is 99% owned by 
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COMPENSATING for its low rate struc- 
ture is the Minnie’s low passenger 
ratio. Only 2.4% of gross is currently de- 
rived from unprofitable human cargo; 
the road owns a total of only six pas- 
senger coaches. 


Pennsylvania R.R. It is too big to be 
bought by the Minnie and too busy 
(average gross-ton-miles per freight- 
train-hour: 55,000 vs. the M &St.L’s 
80,000) to buy it. At one time there 
was talk of the Minnie growing east- 
ward via purchase of the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western, which would 
bridge the gap between Peoria and the 
Pennsylvania at Effner, Indiana. Three 
considerations make any such growth 
unlikely: (1) Toledo is a family-owned, 
profit-yielding road; (2) to get 115 
miles of useable trackage from Peoria 
to Effner, the Minnie would have to 
buy 233 miles; (3) connecting up with 
the Pennsy might well disturb relations 
with mighty New York Central, which 
routes 25,000 cars a year over the 
M&St.L. 

With growth in the geographic sense 
more or less ruled out, Sprague has 
spent the last 18 years developing his 
own backyard. He has replaced his old 
fleet of 170 steam locomotives with 58 
diesel units which can drag 2% times 
their tonnage. In the process he has 
eliminated 4 locomotive shops, 31 
pumping stations, 10 sanding stations. 
Since 1943 he has retired 3,570 freight 
cars (the Minnie now has 3,925). 
Nowadays an engineer can take the 
white-flagged No. 19 from Peoria to 
Minnesota without spotting a_ single 
wooden box car (the fast freight, 
scheduled for 17% hours, is often carded 
in 15%). There is only one steam loco- 
motive visible along the Minnie’s right 
of way—an old boiler on a spur near 
Chaska, Minnesota, sold to a sugar 
Processor. Sight of the dusty steamer, 
which still bears the M & St.L stencil, 
needles Sprague every time he makes 
the run. “We'll have to ask the old 
man to paint off that name,” he 
grumbles, 

Replacement of steamers with diesels 
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ACTUAL COST OF RUNNING THE 
MINNIE is well below the national 
average. Transportation costs eat up 
only 32c of the revenue dollar, vs. 
nearly 40c for all Class I roads. Rea- 
sons: M & St. L is 100 % dieselized, 
has little expensive passenger hauling. 


goes further, financially, than the mere 
elimination of pumps and sanding sta- 
tions. It obviates the need to haul fuel 
over the line for the Minnie’s own use: 
each diesel unit’s 800-gallon load is 
enough for one round trip over the 
line. And the increase in speed is no 
mere matter of railroading pride: the 
17% scheduled hours on the bridge run 
makes it possible to take on and dis- 
charge through box cars inside of 24 
hours. This in turn eliminates plenty of 
per diem ($2) charges for car rentals— 
enough so far, says Sprague, to have 
paid for the first two three-unit diesels. 

The most vital matter — originating 
business on the Minnie’s right of way— 
is handled by Sprague himself and his 
quiet traffic VP, cigar-chain-smoking 
Arthur Leake. In 1936 one of the line’s 
nicknames—“Misery and Short Life”— 
referred to the impossibility of getting 
new industry into the corn country. 
Since then, more than 600 plants have 
been attracted to the M &St.L’s right 
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RESULT OF THESE FACTORS is an 
operating cost ratio which has strikingly 
improved during ten-year period of 
dieselization (100% was reached in 
1951). Since funded debt was wiped 
out in the 1943 reorganization, the 
Minnie is now making money. 





of way. In the dozen years following 
1941, the Minnie has increased operat- 
ing revenues by 112%, vs. a 94% in- 
crease for all Class I railroads, Sprague’s 
latest experiment: bulk handling of 
Minneapolis flour in air-activated hop- 
per cars. The $98,000 this will prob- 
ably mean in yearly revenue represents 
a .4% growth on 1952’s $22.9 million 
all by itself. 

This kind of operating revenue is 
smaller than the $36 million of com- 
peting Chicago Great Western. It is 
dwarfed by the $206 million of Chi- 
cago & North Western or the $307 
million rung up last year by [Illinois 
Central, which five-road-veteran Devin 
calls “the best line I’ve ever ridden.” 
Thus, although Sprague lays out as 
much, proportionately, for maintenance 
as the average road (about 32% or 33% 
of op revenue), he cannot hope for 
130-lb. rail on hundreds of track miles 
—such as is boasted by the Milwaukee 
(1,078 mi.) or the giant Santa Fe 


LIS & St LOUIS 


SAND CAR 


AIR-ACTIV ATED HOPPER CAR: 
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out with the sanding stations, in with the flour 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


wee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 


DEMGNED BY PICK SN ¥ 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of May. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


IN EVERY corner of the country last 
month prosperity was a game almost 
everybody could play. In the best 
performance since February, 1951, 
only two areas declined, while ad- 
vances were broadly scattered from 
New England to Florida, from New 
York west. Least-zooming zone 
was the South Central region which 
bettered May, 1952’s score by only 
4%. Top honors, as usual, went to 
steel and auto centers which boosted 
the Midwest 13% above last year. 
Altogether the nation racked up a 
6% improvement over May last 
year, the same amount as in April. 

Within the picture, however, sev- 
eral contrary factors are dimmed by 
grouped statistics. Slipping com- 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 





modity prices over the month tended 
to obscure the strong upward price 
pressures of highly fabricated goods 
like machinery and some apparel, a 
move which may dictate a higher 
price level when farm goods and 
metals recover. Significantly, cities 
registering smallest gains lean heav- 
ily on agriculture and mining. 
Among them: Bismarck, Raleigh, 
Sacramento, Milwaukee, San An- 
tonio. 

In Pueblo, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
construction spurred business 9% 
ahead of April. Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute also felt new plants 
going into operation. Both surged 
ahead 6%. As the game went on, 
there was no basis for predicting a 
slowdown. Overall production was 
high, sales were rising. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 








Detroit, Mich. (7) .......... 19% 

Fort Wayne, Ind. (5)....... 16 Mar. Apr. May 
Pate SI Se oko os nes sx 14. New England.. +5% + 6% + 6% 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ......... 13 Middle Atlantic +2 +4 +5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (5).... 18 Midwest ...... +9 +12 +18 
Des Moines, Ia. ............ ees eee +3 +5 +6 
Knoxville, Tenn. (8)........ 12 South Central... +3 +5 +4 
Los Angeles, Calif. (5) ...... 11 North Central... 0 +7 +7 
Cleveland, Ohio ........... 11 Mountain ..... +2. 4 +5 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........... 11 Pacific ....... +o. +4 47 

(In parentheses: number of succes- NATIONAL 
sive months listed in this column. ) INDEX .... +3% + 6% + 6% 
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(3,183 miles or 20% of that line’s mile- 

age). Nor can he afford to “grout” his ° 
right of way (inject concrete into the 
ballasting) as does the Santa Fe. His 
low average traffic density and short 
average — 187 miles, vs. 232 for all 
Class I roads—make such expensive 


plowbacks economically impossible. 
Still, more than a third of his trackage 
is 100-Ib. rail—most of it on the main 
Minneapolis to Peoria line, permitting 


his diesels to be governed at a respecta- — 


ble 50 mph. Much of the older 85- or 
90-lb. rail is being transferred to the 
Leola line, which permits a top speed 
of 30 mph, 15 mph speed for heavy 
freights. But for Dakota’s breadbasket 
shipments, time freights are not vital- 
ly needed. 

Now that Sprague has tidied up his 
track, dieselized his motive power and 
laid in a supply of green-and-yellow 
steel box cars (it took the board of 
directors a whole day to settle on the 
color), the drama of his fight to save 
the M & St. L is over. Last year his road 
made a 5.4% return on investment, well 
over the 3.7% Class I average. Stock- 
holders eying that figure and the Min- 
nie’s better-than-average operating ratio 
can be excused for wanting a bigger 
payout. 

There are some good reasons—aside 
from Sprague’s mania for maintenance 
—why heavier dividends are not yet in 
order: namely, $8.7 million in equip- 
ment obligations, against 2,950 of his 
rolling stock and 21 of his diese] units. 
The Minnie’s latest annual report 8 
jected 1953-55 payments of $1.6, $15 
and $1.8 million in maturities of these 
obligations. Since these amounts prom- 
ised to exceed actual depreciation, the 
schedule has been refinanced; VP John 
J. O’Brien recently announced a ma- 
turities stretchout to reduce annual 
payments to about $1 million for 1958 
through 1957 and fractions of $1 mil- 
lion thereafter through 1967. For 4 
road that has been bringing down $8.6 
million to pre-depreciation net since 
1950, a million a year is moderate 
enough. The Brobdingnagian New York 
Central, which has been bringing about 
$65 million down to net, before de 
preciation, pays out almost $50 million 
of it in fixed charges. And even the 
debt-bogged Central has been given 4 
play (18 to 24) by the post-election 
stock market. é 

For the first time since the “St. Louis 
Road” was founded in 1870, the line 
has solid finances, solid equipment 
a promising lease on future profits. 
basketball referee John O’Brien 
the play in a dozen words after he 
May annual meeting and its stockholder 
clamor for more payout. “It is now 
quite apparent,” said vice-president 
and-secretary O’Brien, “that it's 
day to sound off.” 


Forbes 
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Perhaps it will never be among the assets on your balance sheet, but when 
a way of life contributes to employee efficiency and happiness—and helps 
you operate your business more profitably—then it becomes a decided 
asset, invaluable to your success. 


The way of life prevailing in West Penn Electric’s service area constitutes 
a“ good will” asset of the many business firms and industrial plants located 
there. This area in five states embraces hundreds of small, friendly com- 
munities where living and working conditions are pleasant and progressive. 


Because it’s part of small-town life to be proud of local industries, em- 
Ployers in our service area receive the cooperation of workers—and workers 
enjoy the comfortable way of living characteristic of small-town life. 


Are you considering a new office, plant 
or laboratory? Our "check list” provides 
a simple way of defining your needs. 
Write or phone Area Development 
Department of The West Penn Electric 
Company, Room 913, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. (WH 4-3740). 








Monongahela Power Company The Potomac Edison Company 


West Penn Electric System 


West Penn Power Company 
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HANGARS-ON 


Amine stockholder relations hit a new 
high in hoopla last month when Amer- 
ican Airlines herded 2,500 of its 40,633 
stockholders into a bunting-hung hang- 
ar at New York’s LaGuardia Airport. 
Not content with grossing more than 
any other passenger carrier in Amer- 
ica ($187.3 million in 1952), President 
C. R. Smith came close to racking up 
more annual meeting attendance than 
any other corporation. 

Among the nation’s public compa- 
nies traditionally boasting big meetings, 
General Electric with 250,602 owners 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey with 
269,474 usually draw about the same 
number. Biggest of all, American Tele- 





WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? | 


* Benjamin Franklin 


(A Rosicrucian ) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a fulland peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe V.N.W. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE * (AMORC) + CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


Scribe V.N.W. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 

Name 
Address 
City 


THIS BOOK 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES STOCKHOLDERS AT MEETING: 
Smith says it with airplanes and gardenias 


phone & Telegraph, attracted only 
1,200 out of 1,200,000 this year. 

Besides giving his bosses a chance 
to hear officers say good things about 
the good job they are doing (“there 
will be a substantial increase in gross 
and somewhat better net for 1953”), 
Smith put every phase of airline oper- 
ation on display. Whether owners were 
aroused by AA’s meager 32% dividend 
payout over the last ten years (vs. 31% 
for United, 17% for Eastern and noth- 
ing for TWA), or curious about the 
glamorous flying business, they got sat- 
isfaction. Sightseeing visitors were led 
through workshops, passenger and 
freight planes, past spare parts exhibits 
and training devices. Explaining that 
a one-time $250,000 Convair, for ex- 
ample, now costs $500,000, carefully 
rehearsed guides underscored Treas- 
urer William J. Hogan’s claim that “our 
greatest problem is coping with infla- 
tion.” 

Their spiels probably did as much 
to show where the money goes 
as the panel of experts supplied to 
answer queries from serious-minded in- 
vestors. For children, AA furnished 
soft-drinks and nurses. And every lady 
walked out with a big gardenia freshly 
flown from Mexico. 


ESB RECHARGED 


Two years ago, $74 million Electric 
Storage Battery spawned a new prod- 
uct: “Ultra-Start.” Its cells jammed 
with Silvium—not a toothpaste but a 
lead-and-silver alloy—the experimental 
battery fast exceeded its life expectancy 
of 35,000 miles in a power-hungry po- 
lice car. Ultra-Start has since rung up 
150,000 miles, is wearing out its third 
vehicle. Perhaps inspired by Ultra- 
Start’s own perpetuity, ESB’s President 
S. Wyman Rolph last year completed a 
22-plant expansion and renovation pro- 
gram to recharge the industry-leader 
for price competition. 
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Freight prices on ESB’s lead-laden 
shipments around the country add 
plenty to tags on Exide and Willard 
cell boxes. Rolph spotted new plants 
in far corners like Portland (Ore.), 
Atlanta and Omaha for close-to-market 
assembly, in 1952 rounded out the pro- 
gram by moving Philadelphia head- 
quarters to suburbia replete with in- 
dustry’s finest research lab. Last year's 
decentralization cost $1.1 million. But, 
sighs Treasurer H. C. Allan: “Every- 
thing came at the same time.” What he 
means: No. 1 raw material, lead, 
changed prices 16 times, ended up 22% 
cheaper, costing ESB a $705,000 write- 
off despite low inventories. From $109 
million sales last year, just $5 million 
short of 1951’s record, ESB brought 
just $2.3 million down to net, covering 
the $2 dividend by a scant $2.48 (os. 
$4.06). Last year’s pretax profit was 
the lowest since 1940. 

Early this year, with auto production 
rising, lead prices recovering, and his 
four-year plan of expansion behind 
him, Prexy Rolph looked for big bat- 
tery volume with Ford, Chrysler and 
the increasing registration lists. But by 
last month the heavy metal had 
cropped again from December's 14% 
to 12%c, and ESB’s heavy government 
work began tapering. Despite the re 
charge, Rolph reported _ first-quarter 
sales of $21 million vs. 1952’s $25.6 
million, said earnings had slumped, 
too: “We did not cover the 50c divr 
dend paid in March.” 

But while Treasurer-Director Allan 
predicts shipments might stay at that 
level—18% behind last year’s—“depend- 
ing on how Ike decides to cut & 
penses,” ESB’s stockholders were al 
most as safe as a gasbuggy toting 
Ultra-Start. Charged with traditi 
Allan is sure Battery will meet its 
dividend: “We haven’t missed a quar 
terly since 1901; we consider 
record our sacred trusteeship.” 
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Portable Tape Recorder 


“Cub Corder” is a light-weight, self- 
powered, portable tape recorder. The 
unit weighs less than 13 pounds and 


q 


is designed to record for two full hours 
before battery recharging is necessary 
(Ectro, Inc., Delaware, Ohio). 


Fisherman’s Dream 


Top-O-Car fishing pole and rod car- 
tier which attaches to the rain trough 
of the car. All parts exposed to poles 


are lined with a protective covering to 
prevent scratches (Progressive Enter- 
prises, 1660 N. Hobart Blvd., Holly- 
wood 27, Calif.). 


Design Your Own 
An all-aluminum rose and vine trellis 
which may be assembled in a large 
number of different designs to suit in- 
dividual taste. Aluminum construction 
means no rusting, no warping, no 
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painting (Estellite Co., Inc., Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y.). 


Sportman’s Service Kit 


A complete pocket pack designed to 
help the sportsman handle practically 
any emergency which might arise. It 
includes tools for equipment repair; 
flashlight, knife, waterproof matches, 


candles, buttons, needles and thread, 
pins, for unexpected emergencies; 
and first aid items to assuage cuts and 
bruises (General Scientific Equipment 
Co., 2700 W. Huntington St., Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa.). 


Magic Mender 


Johnson’s Fabric Mender is said to 
withstand dry cleaning and laundering. 
Intended to mend burns, moth holes, 


rips and tears. May also be used in 
hemming skirts or trousers (John 
Hughes, 550 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N. Y.). 


Lazy Fishing 
Triplett rod guide holds rod and reel 


in the proper position on the bank of a 
stream, or along the side of a boat— 


without the aid of the fisherman. Said 
to remain upright on the deck of a 
boat or a sandy bank (Triplett Bros., 
1389 East South St., York, Pa.). 
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CURTA Bantam 


“Magic Brain” Calculator 


ADDS SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES * DIVIDES 


ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
For complete descriptive literature 
ro) an Om DY An dad a 


CURTA Calculator Co. 


3851 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 24, Illinois 





wonderful 


Before you buy a 
new desk, look in the 
middle drawer — see if it bears the 
ID symbol of quality. You'll be happy 
in the long run that you did. 








Indiana Desks, identified by the famous 
ID trademark, are built of selected woods for 
utility, durability and attractiveness. Skilled 
sraftsmen, using the finest materials, construct 
zach Indiana Desk with one purpose in mind 
— to give you absolute satisfaction. Yet, they 
have budget appeal, too. 


See your Indiana Desk dealer first, before 
you buy. If you don't know his name, write us. 


e i 
unthiandu desk co. 
JASPER, INDIANA us. -A. 














Enlarged photo shows the transistor before 
and after being encased in its plastic 
shell. Inset, Transistor actual size. 
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mighty mite of electronics 


Increasingly you hear of a new elec- 
tronic device — the transistor. Be- 
cause of growing interest, RCA —a 
pioneer in transistor development 
for practical use in electronics — an- 
swers some basic questions: 


Q: What is a transistor? 


A: The transistor consists of a particle 
of the metal germanium imbedded in 
a plastic shell about the size of a kernel 
of corn. It controls electrons in solids in 
much the same way that the electron 
tube handles electrons in a vacuum. 
But transistors are not interchangeable 
with tubes in the sense that a tube can 
be removed from a radio or television 
set and a transistor substituted. New 
circuits as well as new components are 
needed. 

Q: What is germanium? 

A: Germanium, a relatively expensive 
metal, is one of the basic elements 
found in coal and certain ores. When 
painstakingly prepared, it has unusual 
electrical characteristics which enable 
a transistor to detect, amplify and oscil- 
late as does an electron tube. 


Q: What are the advantages of tran- 

sistors in electronic instruments? 
A: They have no heated filament, re- 
quire no warm-up, and use little power. 
They are rugged, shock-resistant and 
unaffected by dampness. They have 
long life. These qualities offer great 
opportunities for the miniaturization, 
simplification, and refinement of many 
types of electronic equipment. 


Q: What is the present status of tran- 
sistors? 


A: Four kinds of RCA transistors are 

being produced for commercial use. A 

number of other types are in various 

stages of development. 

Q: How widely will the transistor be 
used in the future? 

A: To indicate the range of future ap- 

plications, RCA scientists have demon- 

strated experimental transistorized am- 
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plifiers, phonographs, radio receivers 
(AM, FM, and automobile), tiny trans- 
mitters, electronic computers and a 
number of television circuits. Because 
of its physical characteristics, the tran- 
sistors qualify for use in lightweight, 
portable instruments. 


2 3° - 


RCA scientists, research men and engi- 
neers, aided by increased laboratory 
facilities, have intensified their work in 
the field of transistors. The multiplicity 
of new applications in both military 
and commercial fields is being studied. 
Already the transistor gives evidence 
that it will greatly extend the base of 
the electronics art into many new fields 
of science, commerce and industry. 
Such pioneering assures finer perform 
ance from any product or service trade- 
marked RCA and RCA Victor. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 
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THE FORBES INDEX 






five factors: 


tural employment). 
weekly hours in manufacture) 
store sales) 


141 key centers) 


revision.* 


FORECAST 





Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and 5 for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 


B. C. FORBES 








Many vorers deduced during the 
Presidential campaign that, if the Re- 
publicans won, taxes would be 
promptly and _ substantially eased. 
Hence, disappointment that no step 
has been taken to reduce taxation thus 
far and that President Eisenhower has 
recommended that the Excess Profits 
Tax, which was scheduled to expire at 
mid-year, be extended until January 1. 

There are two differing schools of 
thought on taxes. One favors imme- 
diate reduction, even at the cost of 
sizable Federal deficits. 

The other, headed by President 
Eisenhower, prefers maintenance of 
today’s burdensome imposts, avoiding 
further boosting of our astronomical 
public debt. 

It is natural to want at least some 
tellef from the excessive amounts. ex- 
acted by Washington and to want it 
now. Statesmanship, however, leans 
towards the course favored by the 
Administration. 

Employment and business as a whole 
aré not in dire need of another govern- 
mental shot in the arm today. 























By the beginning of next year con- 
ditions may have deteriorated, may 
make some measure of relief, of stimu- 
lation, desirable. 

I do not happen to apprehend any 
really serious slump within the next 
six months. But the economic trend is 
widely expected to be downwards 
rather than upwards. 

In connection with the dropping of 
EPT, it is interesting to look at a 
compilation made by the New York 
Stock Exchange’s Number One firm, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
of a group of 220 diversified companies 
affected in various ways by the Excess 
Profits Tax in 1952. Of this group, 107 
paid no EPT levy last year; 55 paid 
less than 50 cents per share. The fol- 
lowing paid more: 


EPT EPT 
Levy Levy 
Per Per 
Company Share* Company — Share® 
Alpha Pt. Cem. 0.87 Mueller Brass 2.59 
Alum. Co. of A. 0.56 Natl. Acme 38.68 
Am. Brke Shoe 0.82 Natl. Dairy 0.79 
Am. Loco. 1.13 Natl. Supply 0.58 


Am. Tobacco 0.51 
Armco Steel 0.91 
Armstrong C’rk 0.53 
Bendix Aviat’n 4.16 


Boeing Airpl. 5.63 
Borg-Warner 2.03 
Carrier Corp. 1.46 
Caterpillar Tr. 2.65 
Chrysler 3.57 
Cin. Milling 7.31 
Clark Equip. 2.83 
Cutler Hamm. 3.55 
Dana Corp. 0.70 
Douglas Air. 4.71 
Eaton Mfg. 2.76 
Ex-Cello Corp. 4.46 
Fairbanks M. 0.92 
Garrett Corp. 2.38 
Gen. Electric 2.03 
Gen. Motors 1.79 
Grant (W. T.) 0.51 
Int. Bus. Mach. 2.26 
Koppers Co. 0.90 
Lehigh P. Cem. 0.53 

0.50 


Master El. 


No. A. Aviation 0.58 
Owens-Ill. Gl. 0.55 
Penick & Ford 0.73 
Penney (J.C.) 0.94 


Penn-Dixie C. 0.66 
Pullman 0.66 
Rayonier 0.72 


Rep. Aviation 4.44 
Rev. Cop. & B. 3.73 


Reynolds Tob. 1.07 
Richfield Oil 0.95 
Scott Paper 0.59 


Searle (G.D.) 1.18 
Sears, Roebuck 0.72 
Sperry Corp. 4.48 
Square D Co. 1.78 
Stand. Stl.Sprg. 1.08 
Sutherland Pap. 0.80 
Sylvania El. 0.82 
Thompson Prd. 3.88 
Timken D. Axle 2.18 
Timken Roll. B. 2.55 
United Aircraft 2.36 
U.S. Gypsum 1.96 
Universal Pict. 0.79 


* Adjusted for stock splits and/or stock 
dividends for 10% or more. 


If, as and when taxes are lowered, all 
should benefit, individuals, institutions, 
corporations; our cost of living should 
recede from its present inflated plateau; 
and we should become sounder na- 


tionally. 












y y June 
Production ............. 114.0 110.0 
Employment..." "” 106.5 106.5 
—e ccncecdetéatetas ak 100.8 101.3 

boceccedaeabscaue 102.1 105.1 
Bank Debits |... 7""’ i 125.5 











July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 
105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.0 
100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 
99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 

y 127.7 124.6 . 







Dec. Jan. ’53 Feb. ’53 March ’53 April ’53 
127.0 128.1 129.2 130.8 130.8 
112.0 108.4 108.4 111.2 111.7 
104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 
110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 


137.3 132.2 





135.8 


135.3 140.0 
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Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


Norf & W Ry West Union Loews 

Am ExpLines Murray Corp Walworth 
Eq Off Bidg Textron Zonite 
Press St Car Colum Gas Nat Gypsum 
Alaska Juneau Unit Stores Cutler-Ham 
Coml Solvents Dome Mines US Freight 
Grt North Ry Motorola Ohio Oil 
Bu-roughs Nat Supply Cent Fdy 
Indus Rayon Gar Wood Corn Prod 
Un Wal Pap * Rheem Mfg Crane Co 
Canad Pac Ry Socony Vac Sunray Oil 


Market action analysis tells you which stocks will 
probably go higher, which lower. Each analysis 
visually projects the trend, so that you can esti- 
mate 1953 tops and bottoms at a glance. With 
this yardstick, more accurate than earnings, yields 
and dividends alone, you can decide immediately 
which stocks to buy, hold or sell. 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 
To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-6. Or send only $5 with this ad for series F-6 
and four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.”” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, _ vc. 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Four attractive stocks 


SOME TIME ago, I recommended the 
stock of The Broad Street Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia. It was then around 62; 
it subsequently advanced to 75. Later, 
stockholders were given rights to sub- 
scribe to additional shares of common 
stock at lower prices and, as a result, 
the stock declined to its present level, 
around $65. This is one of the rapidly- 
growing smaller banks in Philadelphia 
(where I reside). Earnings have been 
excellent, and in the last five years 
averaged $8.48 a share. Last year, 
earnings amounted: to $10.87 a share, 
and the dividend of $3 represented 
only 27% of earnings. The latter com- 
pares with a dividend payout of more 
than twice that, percentage for most of 
the other Philadelphia banks. The book 
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Chovcstors MUTUAL 
Chevestors STOCK FUND 
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Ofpocstors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


Prospectuses of these companies available at 
offices in 148 principal cities of the United 
States or from the national distributor and 


investment manager — 


Cevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
200 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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value of the stock is $77 a share. Pres. 
ent indications are that earnings for 
this year will be around $9 a share. It 
seems to me that the earning power of 
this bank, plus its excellent outlook, 
warrants the thought that the dividend 
might later be increased to $4. Should 
this occur, the yield on the present 
price would be around 6%. On this 
basis, it seems to me the stock is highly 
attractive for investment purposes. 

Another favorite of this column is 
Armstrong Cork. This company is an 
important manufacturer of linoleum, 
resilient tiles, plastic and _felt-base 
floor, and wall covering, cork-board 
insulation, pipe covering, high-tem- 
perature insulating brick, acoustical 
products for noise quieting, and a 
widely-diversified list of products, in- 
cluding a complete line of closures- 
cork stoppers, crowns, molded and 
metal caps for bottles and jars, glass 
containers, gaskets, insulating felt, 
spinning roll covers for textile industry, 
midsoling and other materials for the 
shoe industry, and various accessories 
for the maintenance and installation of 
the foregoing. The approximate normal 
standing of the various divisions with 
respect to total dollar volume is as 
tollows: (1) Floor division, (2) build- 
ing materials, (3) glass and closure 
division, (4) industrial division, (5) 
export division, (6) cork wood divi- 
sion. Sales last year amounted to $202 
million; capitalization consists of 1, 
415,000 shares of common stock, and 
247,652 shares of preferred. There is 
no funded debt. Finances are very 
strong. The stock has been in a com- 
paratively narrow range for some 
years, with a high of 59% in 1951, and 
a low of 88% in 1947. Earnings last 
year amounted to $5.54 a share; a divi- 
dend of $3.10 was paid. It seems to 
me that the long-range outlook for this 
company is. extremely bright, and ! 
recommend this stock as a very g 
investment with appreciation pro& 
pects. 

I wish again to call attention t 
Bucyrus-Erie, now around 27. Thi 
company is a leading manufacturer 
all types of excavating machinery prod- 
ucts, including revolving shovels 
in mining and quarrying, railroad com 
struction shovels, revolving stripping 
shovels, tower excavators and dredges 
of every type for harbor, river 
canal excavation. Other lines of manl- 
facture are churn-drills for blasting 
holes and well-drilling, tractor equip 
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ment of the bulldozer and scraper type 
for earth moving, and multi-bucket 
excavators. Its equipment is adaptable 
to electric, gas or oil power. Sales last 
year amounted to $78 million; finances 
are strong; current assets at the close 
of 1952 amounted to $46 million, and 
current liabilities were $17 million. 
There are 1,555,000 shares of common 
stock, and $10 million long-term debt. 
The United States is many years be- 
hind in road-building. I believe the 
earnings outlook for this company is 
bright, and with the stock now yield- 
ing close to 8%, it seems to me that it 
is selling on a very attractive basis. 

On numerous occasions I have 
recommended Columbia Broadcasting. 
This company operates one of the four 
nationwide radio broadcasting net- 
works and the CBS television network, 
and manufactures phonograph records, 
vacuum tubes, radio and _ television 
receivers. Activities are conducted 
through six autonomous units: CBS 
Radio’ Division—serving 207 stations; 
CBS Television Division—serving 62 
stations; CBS Laboratories Division; 
Columbia Records, Inc.—manufacturer 
of standard and long-playing phono- 
graph records and automatic changers; 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Co.— 
manufacturer of radio, television and 
special vacuum tubes; and CBS-Co- 
lumbia, Inc.—manufacturer of radio 
and television receivers and special 
purpose electronic equipment. I be- 
lieve the growth outlook for this com- 
pany is extraordinary, and that over a 
period of time the stock will sell sub- 
stantially higher. It has acted well in 
the market all of this year, making a 
new high, while many important stocks 
have been declining. With many new 
television stations to be constructed 
and the addition of new channels, 


earnings should be very favorably 
affected. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Undervalued LOW-PRICED 


GROWTH STOCKS 


of small, well-managed companies 
with brilliant futures 


Peewee opportunities to increase capital are to be 
found in stocks of small, vigorous companies which 
have been making great strides in the development of revolu- 
tionary new products. Stocks of 7 companies with brilliant 
prospects are analyzed in a special 2-page UNITED Report. 
Prices range from 5 to 24, with yields up to 6.6%. Included are: 


A fast-growing company in electronic-control field whose 
sales have skyrocketed from $80,000 in 1947 to about 
$10 million in ’52. Another concern with many new 
profitable products, whose sales have risen from $4.6 million 
in 1940 to $18 million in ’52. A revolutionary new method 
of processing metal products is boosting sales of another 
firm, whose volume is 5 times that of 1940. 


carefully selected stocks of dynamic young companies with exceptional 


| xr THE YOUNG EXECUTIVE OR PROFESSIONAL MAN | 


growth prospects can help you achieve financial independence. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this 7-Stock Report. In 
addition you will receive without extra charge the next four 
issues of the weekly UNITED Business and Investment Report. 


(This offer open to new readers only.) 


r——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 





210 NEWBURY ST. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


On Monday, June 1, 1953, we changed our corporate name | 
Theory Service, 


BARBOUR’S INVESTMENT SERVICE, Incorporated 


Henceforth, the weekly bulletin will be published under the name of 


BARBOUR’S INVESTMENT SERVICE 


This change is in name only. There is no change in ownership, personnel, philosophy, 
or policies. We are investment analysts and managers, and believe the new name is 
more descriptive of the service we render. 


BARBOUR’S INVESTMENT SERVICE, Incorporated 


Incorporated to 





Chicago 3, Illinois 

















Bull or Bear Market 
Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 


Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the [ 


Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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pRIRE TO A PROFIT 
JW WHEAT FUTU RES! 


Be in the market all jhe time and on the right 
side for the long movéments up or down. 


ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 28144c 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY COMPANY 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 

















bors 
N\arke 


Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 


partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 


forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & Co. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





—seiseeewemeeeees 
UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
ain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
104,000. The WARRANTS of Rich- 
field Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. 
had comparative rises. ARRANTS 
move faster and further than any other 
type of security. 

If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale—describes 

current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers. 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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14 TESTS 
STOCK to BUY 


ALWAYS BUY stocks when they pass 
these tests. Used by nationwide, suc- 
cessful Counsel. For PROFIT, YIELD, 
SAFETY. - 


‘PLANNING YOUR 


FORTUNE’ 
by M. K. Fleming Jr. 
Outlines 14 TESTS. Shows how to 
plan and START making your for- 
tune, TECHNICOLOR @ 21. June 1, 
1952, passed 14 tests. NOW 33. “AF” 


@ 35, then went to 49%. A realistic 
study. Price $1. 


Mail $1 TODAY 


Bonus for PROMPT action. Fleming’s 
1953 ‘Stock of the Year’ to BUY. 


Successful Traders Analysis 
Box 244, San Diego 5, Calif. 





MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical indications 


REGULATION has made it much more 
difficult to forecast the ultimate objec- 
tive of major trends based on previous 
experience with economic relationships. 
Certainly the elimination of profes- 
sional manipulative activities and pub- 
lic speculation on low margins has 
helped to keep the market from ex- 
ploiting earnings and dividends in the 
aggressive fashion that was possible 
prior to regulation. In doing this, how- 
ever, regulation has made it more dif_i- 
cult for the market to be directly 
affected, in the way the bond market 
has been affected, by increased inter- 
est rates since early 1951. 

If the D-J industrial average, with 
1950 earnings of $30.70, had been able 
to sell at a price-earnings ratio between 
14 and 16-to-1 it could have reached 
levels between 430 and 500, with a 
dividend yield of 3 to 34%. If it had 
then proceeded to decline, in response 
to increased interest rates, to around 
current levels this would in all prob- 
ability have curtailed considerably the 
amount of capital expansion and debt 
creation in the last two years. Also, 
if there had been such a decline in the 
stock market, the new Administration 
in its handling of Treasury problems 
would not have emphasized the stop- 
ping of inflation as its primary ob- 
jective. There probably never would 
have been a 30-year 3%% bond issue. 

Some time within the next few years 
we may be worrying about the results 
of bank credit expansion in 1951-1952 
as, during the spring of 1953, we have 
been worrying about the results of the 





expansion of Federal Reserve Bank 
credit from 1941 to 1945 to finance 
our first great New Era bond market, 
But, turning to face the problem of the 
stock market as it stands, we can at 
least be thankful that in the continua- 
tion of the bull market from January, 
1951, to January, 1958, the industrial 
average in these two years advanced 
only 23%. In the two years that ended 
September, 1929, the average from its 
low to its high advanced 112%. During 
the two years preceding the March, 
1937, top the average showed a gain 
of 102%. 

The relative soundness of the mar- 
ket’s technical position as com 
with 1929, 1987 or even 1946 (when 
the average advanced 54% from May, 
1944, to May, 1946) is further illus- 
trated by the following trading statis- 
tics. In the last two years there have 
been five intermediate reactions that 
amounted to a total of 114 points in 
the average. Alternating with these 
reactions were four intermediate rallies 
that added up to a total of 119 points. 
From its high at 264 in May, 1951, to 
the recent low in April at 269, the 
average compiled a total trading mile 
age of 233 points, but ended this two- 
year series of nine intermediate trading 
swings with a net gain of only five 
points. 

It is this modest gain in two years 
and the fact that the intermediate cor- 
rection in the market has lasted for five 
months that make me believe the tech- 
nical position of the market justifies the 
projection of a summer recovery. 
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There have been requests for the list 
of stocks suggested for use by the CBM | 4 WI By the author of the | 
wae Stocks that og , NNING coeur =f ‘| 
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March 31, 1953 March 31, 1952 
WetSeles. 2. ww wa es ~~ «=©—$54,633,000 9s» « + $42,658,000 
Income before Taxes . gs nes ee ss CRM cn cc cee > TRAN 
RE on oc eS KHON 6,021,008 . we eevee 5,268,000 
. s&s eck ce é-a8 2,008,000 ., 2. reser 1,753,000 
Net Earnings per Common Share . . . . . SE eae $3.58* 
Total Taxes per Common Share 2... . . 12.04 Se 10.93 
Share Owners’ Equity per Common Share . . ee < % 6's 4. s <0) -< 22.68 


*At March 31, 1953 there were 500,273 shares outstanding compared to 481,752 shares in the prior year, 
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CANADIAN 


STOCK LETTER 


offers you this 
special report .. . 


“OIL IN WESTERN CANADA 


plus these maps. . 


“OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
“MINING AREAS IN CANADA” 


plus 


2 CURRENT ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 
Canadian Stocks, with specific 
recommendations and weekly 
350-stock price list of 

Toronto stocks, and... 


“SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” 


report on Frobisher 


ADVANTAGES OF canaaian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
. « « Market have been more 
active—in Toronto. Many 
zrowth stocks. 


SEND $1 for this Special Offer. 
The CANADIAN STOCK 
LETTER + 710 S. Federal 
Dept. G-3 Chicago 5, Illinois 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
FREE LIST available of Insured ¢% 
Savings and Loan Associations 
paying 32%, sometimes even 
more, Why take less? Each ac- 
countl00 % insured up to $10,000. 
‘Ask for Confidential Report 3 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 
Dept. B-82, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago: Tel. FRankiin 2-7876 
Detroit: Tel. WOodward 3-7047 








MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Selected rails attractive for summer rise 


THIs COLUMN is being written at a 
time when D-] Industrials are at a new 
low. Money is tight, with unusual 
accommodations needed to meet the 
June 15 corporate tax payment. Com- 
mercial paper rates are being raised, 
and U. S. Treasury obligations are at 
new lows. Commodities are soft, espe- 
cially farm products. The Korean truce 
negotiations are in a mess, with our 
Allies exerting pressure on Washington 
for a softer attitude. Hope of a bal- 
anced Federal Budget, it would seem, 
has been abandoned at least for a year. 
The Administration wants all tax cuts 
postponed. The General Motors new 
wage settlement threatens higher costs 
for many companies—costs which it 
may be difficult for some to pass on. 
The atmosphere is one of uncertainty, 
disillusionment and confusion. Congress 
apparently will go home without doing 
much, entirely because the Adminis- 
tration is not yet ready to outline the 
larger program. 

As outlined two weeks ago, there is 
a hardy Wall Street tradition, based on 
years of experience, that stock prices 
are likely to have a midsummer rise. 
Such a rise traditionally starts from a 
June low rather than from an April 
low or a May low. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not writing off the idea 
that there will be a midsummer rise 











THESE STOCKS ARE DOWN— 
WHAT SHOULD YOU DO? 


Which of these stocks are now overcoming adverse conditions and will recover to previous 


highs or even higher? 


Will some never come back and sell even lower? 


BUY —HOLD—SELL? 


Celanese 
Chrysler 
Phillips Pete 
Amer. Woolen 
Bell Aircraft 
Northern Pac. 


Northwest Air. 
Liquid Carb. 
Maracaibo Oil 
Nat'l Dist. 
Textron 

Trans. World A. 


Georgia Pac. Ply. 
Oliver Corp. 
Penn. R. R. 
Packard Motors 
Panhandle Oil 
Canada Dry 


Grayson Rob. 
Lerner Stores 
Granite City Sti. 
Bigelow-Sanford 
Emerson Radio 
Grumman Air. 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold & Sell advice on these 24 stocks, based on consensus of 
40 leading advisory services, skilled guidance you need now. Our Report on all these 24 
stocks is yours for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription including a readers’ digest 
of all leading advisory services plus Duval’s many NEW features. 
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in 1953. I suspect, too, that the June 
lows will be registered early in the 
month. 

It cannot be stressed too often that 
this is a selective market. Notice how 
Pacific Western Oil has advanced with 
Cities Service in a decline, how Seo. 
board Air Line has been able to ‘make 
new highs with Atlantic Coast Line 
soft, how Lowenstein goes up and 
Celanese goes down, how Columbia 
Broadcasting System moves against the 
seasonal decline in the television shares, 
how the tobaccos outrun the ethical 
drugs, and how the rails outperfom 
the chemicals and the oils. The things 
to look at are individual stocks, not 
the averages. 

In my opinion, the most attractive 
major stock market group is the rail. 
The railroad industry has experienced 
a greater improvement in the quality 
and aggressiveness of management in 
recent years than any other. It has 
profited, and still profits, from major 
technological developments. It cor- 
stantly improves its relations with Con- 
gress and the regulative agencies, On 
a small decline in traffic, the industry 
probably would earn more rather than 
less. The trend in debt is in the right 
direction, down instead of up. Capi- 
talizations are not being increased. In 
late years, most new capital has been 
self-generated. Individual railroads are 
in position to announce numerous divi- 
dend increases this year. 

As a more speculative rail, New 
York Central (22) has a lot to com 
mend it. Earnings for 1953 are con 
servatively estimated by a management 
source at just under $6 a share, which 
would be better than for any year since 
1943. In March, this big road 
3% more freight with 349 fewer steam 
locomotives and 72 more diesels 
in March a year ago. Net operating it- 
come for the first four months was UP 
115.9% on a 3.5% rise in gross. It looks 
as if New York Central may eam # 
much as $3 a share in the first seve? 
months when last year it just broke 
even in the same period. In 1952, t 
will be remembered, New York Cet 
tral earned almost $3.83 a share in the 
last five months of the year. Transpo 
tation ratio in April was down to 40.84 
against an average of 46.2% in the first 
four months of 1952. 

Southern Pacific (44) through its $ 
dividend rate has been offering a 
turn of 6.8%. The dividend rate is mot 
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likely to be increased than decreased. 
Net for the first four months was $2.43 
a share against $2.12 a share in the 
same period a year ago. Last year $7.09 
a share was earned. This year’s esti- 
mate is $8 a share exclusive of some 
$2 a share more undistributed earnings 
of subsidiaries like Cotton Belt and 
Pacific Fruit Express. Assuming a $3.50 
dividend rate (by no means improb- 
able), this stock would return 7% at 50 
and almost 8% at 44. Furthermore, 
Southern Pacific, serving Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, operates in a real 
“growth” territory. 

Atlantic Coast Line sold down 
around 98 recently against a 1953 high 
of 119%. Poor April earnings, caused 
by the expenses of a bad wreck, ex- 
plained much of the weakness. April 
earnings were $1.77 a share against 
$2.62 a share in the same month a year 
ago, with the transportation ratio up to 
37.7% against 31.9% in the same month 
of 1952. This decline would seem to 
offer a splendid buying opportunity in 
a quality rail. Net for the full year is 
likely to be over $20 a share again 
against $21.04 last year. Atlantic Coast 
Line owns a share of Louisville & Nash- 
ville for every share of its own stock 
issued. The $5 dividend rate probably 
will be increased, perhaps considerably. 

Those who wish to reach for income 
in rail shares have a choice in three 
preferreds with accumulations. The 
chances are that all of them, over a 
period of a year or 18 months, will re- 
duce the back dividends due. These 
three are Maine Central Preferred at 
around 114 with $81.25 a share ac- 
cumulated, Central of Georgia Pre- 
ferred at around 70 with $15 accumu- 
lated, and New York; New Haven & 
Hartford Preferred at around 58 with 
$8 accumulated. All of these are 5% 
preferred issues. The best quality one 
is Maine Central preferred, which has 
been paying out $7.50 per annum in 
recent years, and soon should pay 
more. Part of income received from 
stocks of this type, it should be men- 
tioned, should be earmarked by the 
investor as a return of capital. 

The writer continues pessimistic 
about the Farm Implement Shares, 
feeling that the drop in farm prices 
makes farmers feel poorer and unwill- 
ing to spend so much money. The re- 
cent statements of Oliver Farm and 
J. I. Case show a sharp drop in net. 
Deere ‘> Co, did well in the April quar- 
ter, but it is one of the strongest com- 


panies, and subsequent quarters may 
not be as good. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


June 15, 1958 














Big Profits in Any of 243 Low-Priced 
CANADIAN MINING STOCKS? 


WE have just completed a study of 
243 low-priced Canadian mining 
stocks. Their prices range from $0.05 
to $10.00 per share. They are the 
fastest moving stocks in the world. 

We have put these 243 low-priced 
Canadian stocks into a new Special Re- 
port called “FORTUNES IN THE 
NORTH”. You may have a copy of 
this report for $2 with other material 
mentioned later. 

Most of these stocks, in fact 192 of 
them, we rate as very dangerous and 
mark “avoid”. Another 40 are rated 
very speculative. However, there are 
11 of the low-priced Canadian 
mining stocks we rate “buy for 
profit at a fixed buy price.” 
Here’s why: 

These 11 stocks seem to stand out 
from the crowd. For example, one has 
recently signed a new contract with 
St. Joseph Lead. Another, with global 
interests including the fabulous Willis- 
ton Basin oil development, is largely 
owned by Ventures Limited. A third 
is 47% owned by Mining Corp. of 
Canada. Another works with Inland 
Steel, Bethlehem Steel and Youngs- 
town Sheet. Still another has developed 
an important new ore-reducing process 
with American Cyanamid. And yet an- 
other very low-priced one has an inter- 
esting oil deal covering the entire island 
of Jamaica. 





Of the 10 stocks for 
an expected summer 
rise we have added 3 


We are very enthusiastic about Can- 
ada. It is larger than the U. S. and 
Alaska combined. It has great untapped 
mineral resources. It has a businesslike 
government. It is growing very fast and 
its real growth has just started. 

As against that, the U. S. is fast be- 
coming a “have not” nation in many 
minerals (read the 5-volume Paley com- 
mission report on U. S. resources). 
This makes an unusual situation. We 
think the 11 low-priced stocks in 
“FORTUNES IN THE NORTH” 
are in an excellent position for fast 
growth and both short- and long-term 
gains. 


Special Offer for Expected 
Sharp Stock Rise 


We expect a pleasant surprise 
is in store for the Bulls in the 
form of a very sharp summer 
rise. These 11 low-priced Cana- 
dian mining stocks should act 
well. But more than that, in a 
recent Spear Market Letter we 
reviewed 10 U. S. stocks espe- 
cially selected for such a summer 
rise. You may have a copy of the 
Special Report called “FOR- 
TUNES IN THE NORTH” and 
also, the Spear Letter, including 
the 10 U. S. stocks, for $2. Use 
the coupon below. 


| SPEAR & STAFF, Inc., Babson Park, Massachusetts 


I enclose $2 for your new Report called “FORTUNES 
IN THE NORTH”, on 243 low-priced Canadian mining 


to our Supervised | stocks, plus the Spear Letter containing 10 U. S. stocks for 


List. We think all 3 
will do well, but one | 


an expected summer rise. 








could be a standout! | NAME 
. | STREET 
SPEAR & STAFF, INC. Sonar 


ZONE STATE 





BABSON PARK, MASS. | 
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MAKE MONEY 


MAKE MONEY’? by investing in the over-the- 
counter securities market where GROWTH 
COMPANIES get their financial start. You can 
get the latest investment information on the com- 
panies comprising this largest and fastest-growing 
st market by subscribing to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. Pub- 
lished monthly, OCSR brings investors the facts 
and figures that are indispensable to intelligent 
participation in the unlisted market—listings of 
earnings, dividends and prices of. hundreds of 
companies; news of new facilities, products, 
processes, acquisitions and mergers; Canadian 
Comment (oil and gas, mining); Utility Notes; 
Initial Public Offerings; Mutual Fund Memos; 
Oil and Gas News. Also comprehensive special 
industry features; Opinion and Forecast by lead- 
ing executives; and revealing corporate closeups. 
Finally, there’s unique Free Literature Service by 
which you can obtain top-flight broker analyses 
of unlisted “special situations’ and brand-new 
offerings. 

For your yearly subscription, twelve issues, 
send only $4.50 to: 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 6A, Jenkintown, Penna. 

*—OCSR does not offer advice on how to make 
money through purchase of specific securities. 
However, OCSR offers information essential to 
successful investing in the over-the-counter market. 
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THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 16 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
price objectives on stock you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 


TITTLE LLL 


= SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. 


= 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose $10.00 for which you are to 
send me your Weekly Market Survey for 12 weeks, 
plus profit-taking points on any stocks that | now 
hold among the 420 that you follow. 
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CONDENSED 
Stock Reports 


With $2 Trial Subscription 


Let FINANCIAL WORLD, now in its 
5lst year of service to investors, help 
YOU handle your stock investments so 
as to REDUCE financial worries and 
INCREASE your dividends and long- 
term profits. 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
you will also receive our valuable 64- 
page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 
Listed Stocks.” Besides condensed re- 
ports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket guide gives our RATING on 
each stock so you can reach wiser de- 
cisions as to new purchases and whether 
to dispose of any stocks you now own. 


Order Now and we will also send you 
“98 Stocks With Dividend Records of 25 to 
101 Years’”—Companies that NEVER HAD 
A DEFICIT; “Planned Portfolio to Yield 
$200 Dividends Every Month”; and “Ten 
Rules for Successful Investing.” Or, return 
“ad” with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 
for six months) for complete 4-PART In- 
vestment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD INVESTMENTS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earning pros- 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks 
selling under $5—our selections show aver- 
age appreciation of almost 27% in just the 
past four months. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: SEND 
ONLY $1 TODAY to receive a full : 











month’s subscription. See for yourself how 
you can benefit from “hidden” stocks that 
may show unusual profits on just a small 
investment. Selected Securities Research, 
Inc., Dept. F-7, Hillside, New Jersey. 


You will remember 


JUNE 1953! 


It may be years before you have 
another opportunity as good as 
this one. Be very sure you don’t 
miss it. 


5 WEEKS TRIAL +] 
by Air Mail for 


GEORGE LINDSAY 


1638% North Martel Avenue 
Los Angeles 46, California 








STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Mutual funds or direct investing? 


EvER SINCE publication of Forsegs’ il- 
luminating analysis of Mutual Fund 
performance (May 1, 1958) readers 
have been questioning the merits of 
this increasingly popular investment 
medium. It is most desirable and nec- 
essary to discuss this important subject 
frankly and without bias, because 
American investors have some $4 bil- 
lion of their savings in mutual funds 
and are adding to it at the rate of $500 
million to $600 million a year. 

Three factors are primarily respon- 
sible for the phenomenal growth of 
mutual funds: (1) The Investment 
Company Act of 1940, which by pro- 
tecting investors against unscrupulous 
practices has created confidence in the 
integrity of management (although it 
provides no guarantee for good man- 
agement); (2) there is a definite need 
for this type of investment; (8) the 
commission on selling mutual funds is 
so high as to make a real selling effort 
worthwhile. It is obvious that a sales- 
man would rather sell mutual fund 
shares than stocks listed on a Stock Ex- 
change, when the gross commission on 
a $3,000 investment will be about $250 
in the case of a fund as compared with 
about $55-$60 (buy and sell commis- 
sions and taxes) for 100 shares of a 
listed stock selling at $30 a share. 

The Forses study has revealed that 
the more conservatively managed funds 
did not match the market performance 
of the Standard & Poor’s 90-stock aver- 
age over the years, but aggressive 
funds, growth funds and speculative 
funds show up well by comparison. In- 
comewise, however, there is hardly a 
fund that even approaches the yield 
obtainable on the average listed stock. 
This should not be surprising because 


the cost of managing a fund has to be 
absorbed by the investor. 

Why, then, should anybody buy mu. 
tual funds? There are many good 
reasons: 

1. The investor with limited means 
has great difficulty to obtain diversifica. 
tion without splitting up his invest. 
ments into uneconomically small units, 
The cost of buying a few shares of this 
and that stock also is comparatively 
high. 

2. A good mutual fund is likely to 
be a better investment than haphaz- 
ardly selected stocks. You will never 
go broke in a mutual fund, at worst 
you may not do as well as “the aver- 
ages,” but few investors can match 
them anyhow. 

8. Mutual funds are well suited for 
systematic saving plans for people who 
can put away $50 or $100 every month 
or so. 

However, anyone who has either 
good judgment himself or has access to 
competent advice, and who has more 
than just a very small amount of money 
to invest, should seriously consider the 
direct purchase of stocks rather than 
through the fairly costly medium of a 
mutual fund. It is essential, of course, 
that the investor should clarify his ob- 
jectives in his own mind before making 
his selection. He must decide whether 
to place emphasis on maximum it- 
come, or on safety and stability, or on 
long-term growth. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to combine all of the desirable 
features. The accompanying sample 
portfolio may prove a helpful guide 
in making the right decision. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readen 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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$10,000 GROWTH STOCK PORTFOLIO 


The objective is long-term capital appreciation 
rather than a large current income 


No. of Approx. Dividend Prem 
Shares Price Amount Rate Income Yield 
70 Beckman Instruments ...... 14 $ 980 _ _ a 
40  Blockson Chemical ........ 25 1,000 $1.20 $ 48 4.8% 
83 Carborundum ............. 29 957 1.40 46 48 
or” pe 23 920 1.15 46 5.0 
80 Dow Chemical ............ 36 1,080 1.00° 30 2.8 
40 Food Fair Stores........... 25 1,000 80° 82 3.2 
15 B.F. Goodrich ............ 65 975 2.95 44 45 
40 Kaiser Aluminum .......... 26 1,040 1.30° 52 5.0 
25 Owens-Coming Fiberglas ... 42 1,050 .60 15 14 
20 Sprague Electric .......... 49 980 1.60 82 3.2 
RO Sacer $9,982 $345 3." 
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CELANESE 


, CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


TS Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


4%% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12% per 
share, payable July 1, 1953, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 5, 1953. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend® for 
the current < gy pag of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
June 5, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK 


25 cents per share payable June 
24, 1953, to holders FE geshne od the 
close of business June 5, 1953 
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30 CHURCH STREET 





R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 
May 26, 1953. 
RR RRR IR 


AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 208th Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 
Half ($1.50) per share has been 
declared upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable July 1, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 12, 
1953. The transfer books 

will not be closed. 
CHARLES H. HALL, 
Vice President & Secy. 


CASUALTY + SURETY + AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 

















LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
May 20, 1953 
‘3 The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
-7#) outstanding Common Stock of the 
\8" Company, payable on June 30, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 12, 1953. Checks will be 


mailed. 
CHARLES C. MCSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York 8, N. Y. 


The Directors of American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany today declared, out of the earnings for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1953, a dividend for 
the year of 7% upon the par amount of the pre- 
ferred shares outstanding, payable in four in- 
stallments, each of 134 %, payable respectively (1) 
on July 2, 1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 12, 1953; (2) on October 1, 
1953 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 11, 1953; (3) on January 2, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 11, 1953 and (4) on April 1, 1954, te 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


March 12, 1954. 


The Board of Directors also declared four ordinary 
dividends each in the amount of 75 cents per share 
on the shares of Common stock outstanding on each 
of the record dates hereinafter set forth, payable 
respectively (1) on July 2, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 12, 1953; 
(2) on October 1, 1953 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 11, 1953; 
(3) on January 2, 1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 11, 1953 and 
(4) on April 1, 1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 12, 1954. 


There was also declared a special dividend of $2.00 
per share on the shares of Common stock payable 
on July 15, 1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 29, 1953; also a 10% stock 
dividend (one share for each ten shares held), on 
the Common stock payable on August 15, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


July 30, 1953. 


Checks and stock dividend will be mailed by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. The transfer 
books will remain open. ; 

C. ALLAN FEE, Secretary 


May 22, 1953 
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LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 








TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 





Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividends 


Dividend Notice 








The regular quarterly dividend of 
TEN CENTS per share has been 
declared payable on June 30 to the 
ent oldere of record on June 6, 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary 











The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the following quarterly dividends, 
each payable July 1, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
June 19, 1953: 


Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series 4 
Dividend of $1.3125 per share. , 
Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B 
Dividend of $1.25 per share. 
Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series C 
Dividend of $1.3125 per'share. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
May 27, 1953 Treasurer 








June 15, 1953 















The Board of Directors of The Arundel 
Corporation has this day (May 26, 1953) 
declared 30 cents per share as a 
quarterly dividend, on the no value 
stock of the Corporation, issued and out- 
standing, payable on and after July 1, 
1953, to the stockholders of record on the 
Corporation’s books at the close of busi- 
ness June 15, 1953. 


MARSHALL G. NORRIS, Secretary. 
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CANADA 
DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1953 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
June 15, 1953. 

Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable July 1, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on June 15, 1953. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 

Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 





THE FUNDS 














C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1953, to stockhoiders cf rec- 
ord at the close of business June 10, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 


C. JOHN KUHN, Treasurer 
May 28, 1953. 




















USF.&6. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
oof has decl a dividend of 

fty cents a share payable on July 
15, 1958, to stockholders of record 
June 24, 1953. 

_ CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 


Secretary 





May 27, 1958 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY , INC. 
Dividend No. 93 aol 
A Dividend No. 93 of ale 


on S 
(8.40) a“ vor payable July 1, 
1953 to stockholders of 


1953. : 
june 15, u.B. LOEB, President 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. eee. 





Changes in a $60 million portfolio 


SOME PEOPLE believe the mutuals are 
a Godsend and some think them a sin, 
but many overlook the actual trend of 
investment strategy reflected in their 
portfolios. An interesting group to ana- 
lyze is the National Securities series. 
As the table shows, buyers of National 
Securities shares are not inclined to 
hedge their bets on continued growth 
of the U.S. economy. National’s bond, 
preferred stock, and income funds are 
declining in relative popularity, while 
its common stock and speculative series 
are selling like the proverbial hotcakes. 
(The balanced series, which shows 
large percentage gains, is insignificantly 
small: $1.8 million.) 

Within the common stock series, 
which accounts for $60 million of Na- 
tional’s overall $122 million asset value, 
some interesting changes have taken 
place between April 30, 1952 and the 
same date in 1953. Railroad common 
stocks have increased from 6.1% of the 
portfolio to 10.5%, while utilities have 
been cut from 6.4% to 1.3%. Such issues 
as Central and South West, Columbus 
and Southern Ohio, General Telephone, 
Illinois Power, Minnesota Power and 
Light, and Pacific Gas and Electric 
were thinned from a combined 55,000 
shares to 5,000 during the last fiscal 
year. Even A.T. & T. was shaved from 
6,000 to 4,000 shares. 

Tc compensate, Natioral’s common 
stock iund has added 55,000 shares of 
Greyhound (worth $715,000) and 21,- 
000 of St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
(worth $661,500). Other new carrier 
equities include Alabama Great South- 
ern and Erie. The fund's position in 
Chesapeake & Ohio has been upped 
from 11,000 to 36,000 shares, a plus 
change of almost $1 million at present 
quotations. Commitments have risen in 
Delaware and Hudson, Great Northern, 
Southern Pacific and Virginian. Profits 


have been taken in Rock Island, which 
was completely sold out of the port 
folio. Investments in Southern Rail 
and Santa Fe were halved during the 
fiscal year. 

A most striking addition to this fund 
portfolio are the primary coppers. Some 
12,000 shares of Anaconda, 26,000 of 
Kennecott and 31,000 of Phelps Dodge 
have been added, increasing the red 
metal investment from $280,000 to 
$3,587,000 in a single year. Commit. 
ments in the related American Smelt. 
ing and’ Refining were almost doubled. 

National also shaved its rubber po- 
sition. Firestone common was reduced 
from 15,000 shares to 1,000 (a dollar 
change of minus $717,000); Goodrich 
was eliminated from the portfolio and 
Goodyear thinned out from 7,000 to 
1,000 shares; U.S. Rubber was trimmed 
least, from 5,000 to 4,000 shares. 

National’s common fund is light o 
oils: 1,000 shares of Jersey Standard, 
1,000 of Texas Company, 1,000 of 
Socony-Vacuum. During the year ended 
April 30, 3,000 shares of Sinclair were 
liquidated, and the 4,000-share block 
of Richfield reduced to 1,000. 

In general, the auto group was 
thinned out—General Motors from 
8,000 to 1,000, Chrysler from 17,500 
to 6,000, Electric Auto Lite 11,000 to 
3,050, Eaton 5,100 to 1,000 and West- 
ern Auto Supply, a retailer rather than 
a manufacturer, 11,000 to 3,000. At 
the same time the fund almost doubled 
its Studebaker holding, increased 
Briggs common from 21,500 to 50,000 

(a jump worth $1,074,000), and Dana 
common from 5,000 to 26,000 (a jump 
worth $772,000). The farm equipment 
position was strengthened, Deere going 
from 6,000 shares to 44,000 ($827, 
000 added), Oliver from 7,500 to 38; 
000, J. I. Case from 30,000 to 44,000. 
The Allis-Chalmers block, however, 

















RELATIVE POPULARITY OF NATIONAL SECURITY SERIES 
(Percentage change in shares outstanding) 
1953 vs. 1952 1952 vs. 1951 1953 vs. 1948 
Gis Viwcobel ote ceesakee terminated — 7% — $e 
a ee +56% +247% +1718% 
Income (balanced) .............. +26% + 12% + 148% 
Low-Priced Bond .............. — 2% — 10% — $2 
Preferred Stocks................ — 6% — 8% — 106 
Selected Groups (stocks). ........ terminated — 38% — 69%" 
EE. aUlt Giigt tei Wreewsdbeoes +54% + 56% + 991% 
Industrial Stocks ............... +23% — 15% — 6s 
Low-Priced Common ........... terminated — 14% — 86% 
Speculative (balanced) .......... +59% + 12% + 201% 
* 1952 ws. 1947. 
40 Forbes 
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was pared from 19,000 to 8,000 shares. 

Among aircrafts, United common de- 
creased from 8,000 to 1,000, Douglas 
from 1,000 to zero and Bendix 4,000 to 
zero; during the same year, however, 
42,000 shares of Consolidated Vultee 
(Convair) were added to the list— 
$808,500 worth. 

One interesting switch was in the 
building materials field, where 9,200 
shares of United Gypsum were dropped 
($1 million worth) along with lesser 
amounts of Alpha Portland Cement 
and Certain-teed. In their place Na- 
tional now carries 43,000 shares of 
Flintkote, almost double last year’s 
block, and 75,000 of American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary, three times the 
1952 amount. General Refractories was 
stepped up from 2,000 to 30,000 
shares, or $700,000. 

The most consistent changes in this 
fund portfolio were in the steels. All 
were increased: Bethlehem from 14,500 
shares to 31,500; Colorado Fuel & Iron, 
no shares to 10,000; Inland, 5,000 to 
8,000; Interlake Iron, 11,500 to 13,000; 
Jones ¢+ Laughlin, none to 7,000; Re- 
public, 20,000 to 50,000, and added 
commitment of $1,645,000; Sharon, 
from zero to 6,000; U.S. Steel, 15,000 
to 20,000; and Wheeling, from none to 
82,000, now valued at $1,200,000. 

Other major changes included a 
near-doubling in the C.I.'T. Financial 
position, an increase in sugar holdings 
(West Indies Sugar and South Porto 
Rico), a doubling of positions in Allied 
Stores, Royal Typewriter and Bucyrus- 
Erie, and the addition of 6,000 shares 
of White Motor. 

The $21 million net increase in this 
stock fund represents two-thirds of the 
added value for all eight National Se- 
curities series. Most of the other third 
went into the income fund. Although 
changes in that portfolio were less 
dramatic (the income fund’s asset 
value is $30 million, half the size of 
the stock group), many matched those 
in the larger list—substitution of 
Socony-Vacuum for Sinclair, increased 
positions in the steels and a smaller 
commitment in oils, profit-taking in 
Rock Island, and purchase of a large 
increment of Consolidated Vultee. 

In evaluating these changes, one 
must keep in mind that (1) they took 
place Over twelve months ended in 
April and (2) selection of stocks is 
influenced by sales considerations. Be- 
Cause many of its rural customers are 
non-smoking teetotalers, National in- 
cludes no tobacco or distillers stocks in 
its portfolios. And it is interesting that 
the addition of 3,000 shares of Mutual 

elephone Company (Hawaii) to last 
years Income Series portfolio coincided 
with a speaking tour of the islands by 
President Harry Simonson. 
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BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share _ 


(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1953) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 
The dividends are payable June 
30, 1953 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 


1953. PHILIP KAPINAS 
June 1, 1953 Treasurer 


OVER 
750- OFFICES 





LO ttt tt 


Phosphate 


NERY 
Shonen) 


Yeyw9 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Potash . Piant Foods . Chemicals 
Industrial Minerals . Amino Products 


* 
Dividends were declared by the 


Board of Directors on 
May 28, 1953, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
45th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per Share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 


Both dividends are payable June 30, 
1953, to stockholdes of record at the 
close of business June 19, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


- INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





BALANCED =o 
a sy UAL INVESTMENT FUND 


— 


94th Consecutive 

Quarterly Dividend 
20c a share from net investment 
income, payable June 30 to stock 
of record June 11, 1953 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Comporation 
DIVIDEND No. 74 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
June 30, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 4, 1953. 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 





May 25, 1953. 
| 








LION OIL 


COMPANY 





A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable June 16, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record May 29, 1953. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
May 11, 1953. 















THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 224 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Company 
of the par value of $12.50 per share, pay- 
able July 1, 1953, to holders of record at 

the close of business June 10,:1953. 
J. H. MICHAELI, 
May 26, 1953 Treasurer 


bee 











[]---------------------------------- 


JEANNETTE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dividend Ne. 200 on Common Stock 





The Board of Directors of Elliott Company has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 40c per share on the Common Stock, payable on June 30, 1953 to 


stockholders of record June 15, 1953. 


Preferred Stock Dividends: 





The Board of Directors has also declared dividends of 62)4c each on the 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock and 5% Cumulative Second Preferred 
Stock, payable on July 1, 1953 to stockholders of record June 15, 1953. 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
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THOUGHTS 





It is energy—the central element of 
which is will—that produces the mir- 
acles of enthusiasm in all ages. Every- 
where it is the mainspring of what is 
called force of character and the sus- 
taining power of all great action. 

—SAMUEL SMILES. 


The ignorant man marvels at the ex- 
ceptional; the wise man marvels at the 
common; the greatest wonder of all is 
the regularity of nature. 

—G. D. BoarpMAN 


Unceasingly contemplate the gener- 
ation of all things through change and 
accustom thyself to the thought that 
the nature of the universe delights 
above all in changing the things that 
exist and making new ones of the same 
pattern, for everything that exists is 
the seed of that which shall come out 
of it. —Marcus AURELIUs. 

Share weight and woe, for misfor- 
tune falls with double force on him 
that stands alone. —GRACIAN. 


Why worry about things you can’t 
control? Why not get busy controlling 
things that depend on you? 

—PirE DREAMS. 


Brisk talkers are usually slow 
thinkers. There is, indeed, no wild beast 
more to be dreaded than a communi- 
cative man having nothing to com- 
municate. If you are civil to the voluble 
they will abuse your ‘patience; if 
brusque, your character. —SwIrT. 


The power of the state is measured 
by the power that men surrender to it. 
—FELIxX MORLEY. 


Put all good eggs in one basket and 
then watch that basket. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


To fulfill the hopes of democracy in 
our American adventure we must at- 
tempt to understand one another bet- 
ter, must try to avoid all unnecessary 
clash of personalities, and develop 
calmly, before situations arise, suitable 
techniques for the handling of our dif- 
ferences. No opinion at variance with 
ours should ever be permitted to 
threaten our basic human relationship 
with anyone, —]. RicHarp SNEED, D.D. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


At best, outside aid can provide only 
a margin over and above what people 
are doing for themselves. It can be the 
margin between failure and success, 
but only when there is substantial local 
effort. And there can be such an effort 
only when a nation has a will to de- 
velop—when there is a drive within the 
country itself to improve the living 
standards of its people, and a govern- 
ment which reflects that drive. 
—EvuceneE R. Back, 
president of the World Bank. 


To be content, if you do not have 
enough, is difficult; if you have too 
much, it’s impossible. 

—Typo GRAPHIC. 


Look to your health; and if you have 
it, praise God, and value it next to a 
good conscience, for health is the sec- 
ond blessing that we mortals are cap- 
able of—a blessing that money cannot 
buy. —Izaak WALTON. 


The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well and 
doing well whatever you do without 
thought of fame.—H. W. LoNcFELLow. 


Neutrality is no favorite with Provi- 
dence, for we are so formed that it is 
scarcely possible for us to stand neuter 
in our hearts, although we may deem 
it prudent to appear so in our actions. 

—COoLTON. 


If everyone sweeps before his own 
front door, then the street is clean. 
—GOETHE. 


That is suitable to a man, in point of 
ornamental expense, not which he can 
afford to have, but which he can af- 
ford to lose. —WHATELY. 


Facts are God’s arguments; we 
should be careful never to misunder- 
stand or pervert them. 

—TRYON EDWARDS. 


; 


One of the main differences between 
our American form of republic and 
other forms of government is the free. 
dom of the individual to choose and 
exercise his means to earn his liveli. 
hood. Time has proved that our system 
of private enterprise, making a team of 
labor, investment of savings and man- 
agement, with the minimum of state 
and Federal Government interference, 
generates the greatest number of 
portunities for individuals to earn a . 
cent living. —F rep G. Sincen. 


Example has more followers than 
reason. We unconsciously imitate what 
pleases us, and approximate to the 
characters we most admire. A gen- 
erous habit of thought and action car. 
ries with it an incalculable influence. 

—Bovez. 


No man was ever so completely 
skilled in the conduct of life, as not 
to receive new information from age 
and experience. —TERENCE. 


At the present time in this country 
there is more danger that criminals will 
escape justice than that they will be 
subjected to tyranny.—JusTIcE Hoss. 


Credit has done a thousand times 
more to enrich mankind than all the 
gold mines in the world. It has e 
alted labor, stimulated manufacture and 
pushed commerce over every sea. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The mason asks but a narrow shelf 
to spring his brick from; man requires 
only an infinitely narrower one to spring 
his arch of faith from. 

—HeEnry THOREAU. 


In every object there is inexhaustible 
meaning; the eye sees in it what the 
eye brings means of seeing. 

—THomas CARLYLE. 


The happy people are those who are 
producing something; the bored people 
are those who are consuming 
and producing nothing. 

—Dean W. R. Ince 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


And thou shalt be secure, because there 


is hope: yea, thou shalt dig about thee, 


Sent in by J. F. Bernard, Carey, 
Ohio. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


and thou shalt take thy rest in safety. 


—Jos 11:18 
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Sap 0 use wagging that tail at me, 
== Shep. 

—— “We can’t go fishing. Nothing 
to catch anyway. 

“Like the sign says, the river’s pol- 
luted. And that means no fishing, no 
swimming, no nothin’... till things 
get fixed.” 

Lucky for Shep and his young master 
... lucky for you and every member of 
your family ... things can get fixed. 

Give sanitary engineers a fair crack 
at even the toughest water pollution 
problems caused by sewage and they 
can usually figure out a sewage disposal 
and treatment system that will clear 
the water—and the air—to your and the 
local -health authorities’ complete 
satisfaction. 

Such a system calls for a sizable 
capital investment on the part of the 
community. 

But with expert engineering and 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend,” backing 
them up, sanitation authorities know 
just what to do to protect this 
investment. 

Sewage, you see, is savagely corro- 
Sive—and death on many metals. 

So sanitary engineers keep down 
equipment “mortality” — and replace- 
ment costs—by using Nickel—or Nickel- 
containing alloys where corrosion or 
abrasion is at its worst in sewage dis- 
posal and treatment systems. 











No Fishing !' 
No Swimming |! 
No Nothin’ ! 


... but sanitary engineers and 
“Your Unseen Friend” can soon remedy that 


M 































They’ll use Monel, for exam- 
ple, on filter screens, sludge 
dryer stacks—and specify 
chlorinating equipment with 
built-in Monel corrosion 
resistance. 

They’ll use Nickel-Clad 
Steel on air ducts. Ni-Resist, 
the Inco-developed Nickel 
iron, on shredders, sluice 
gates, pumps and control 
valves. 

As you can see, it’s a good 
thing sanitary engineers can do 
this. A good thing for both your 
health and your pocketbook. 

No seeing the Nickel—or Nickel- 
containing alloys involved, though! 
Generally, they lose their identity in 
giving strength, toughness, or corro- 
sion-resistance to other metals. That is 
why Inco Nickel has come to be called, 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morning, 
noon and night, Inco Nickel is always with 
you— helping to make your life easier, 
brighter, more pleasant, more worthwhile. 
Just how? “The Romance of Nickel” tells 
you. Send for your free copy. Write The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
2446, New York 5, N.Y. ©1953, T. I.N. ‘Co. 


Inco Nickell ...vour vnseea Friend 


aft, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 






..- Oning you th contact with all the world when you 
Set your Site’ in Greater Philadelphia 


Greater Philadelphia is the meeting place 
of rail and highway with the sea lanes of the 
world. It is a growing center for international 
trade. Through its port pass nearly one and 
a half million tons of cargo each week. 
Trucks and trains provide overnight delivery 
to a third of the nation. More than twenty 
million people live within a hundred miles; 


and important raw materials are in its very 


back yard. Ample electric power is avail- 
able, and the supply is geared to present 
needs and future expansion of this great 
area. For those who have things to make, 
sell, or ship... Greater Philadelphia is 
today’s best answer. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
serving the world’s greatest Industrial area 
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